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payors OF SCHOOLS requiring Teachers of the 
Pianoforte, Theory of Music, Vocal Music, &c., shovld apply to W. 
REEV + —— Standard, and Orchestra and Choir Office, 185, Fleet Street, 
London, 4 





O CONDUCTORS OF CHORAL SOCIETIES. Send 
thirty postage stamps, and receive by return a bound c py of WiLrorp 
MorGan’s semi-sacred cantata, ‘‘CHRISTIAN, THE PILGRIM,” a work 
’ admirably adapted for large or small Choral Societies ; easy, but very effective. 
Chorus Parts printed. 
MORGAN and Co., 27, Charles Street, St. James’s Square, London. 





ARLISLE CATHEDRAL.—TENOR SINGER (to take 
the Solos) and LAY CLERK Wanted. Salary £80 per annum. For 
Particulars and Terms of Engagement, apply to 8. G. SAUL, aot Chapter 
Clerk, Carlisle, to whom testim»nials of character and musical efficiency must 
be sent not later than the 11th day of March. 





OLLEGE OF ORGANISTS.—On Tuesday, Feb. 7th, at 
) 8, W. A. BARRETT, Esq., Mus. Bac., F.C.0., will Lecture on ‘‘OLD 
ENGLISH COUNTRY SONGS,” with Musical Illustrations, 
J, SPENCER CURWEN, Esq., will read a Paper on “WELSH POPULAR 
MUSIC,” on Tuesday, March 7th, at 8. 
E. H. TURPIN, Hon. Sec. 


95, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, W.C, 
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Price 88., cloth gilt. 2s., stiff paper. Twenty-nine Illustrations. 


= RIST AND FINGER GYMNASTICS (A Complete 
Course . For Students of the Pianoforte, Violin, &. By 
A. LEFFLERARNIM. CHARLES HALLIE, EsQ., says—‘‘ I have no hesitation 
whatever in saying that I think it most exhaustive and useful.” BRINLEY 
RICHARDS, nas says—‘‘I have read your book on Finger Gymnastics with 
pleasure. It is not onl: interesting in itself, but is likely to be of great 
to all Students of the oforte.” For other eminent testimonials and 
Press critiques, see Prospectus. Messrs. CZERNY, Oxford Street; CRAMER, 
Regent Street; or the AUTHOR, 11, York Place, W. 





MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
‘ J P. GUIVIER AND CO., MANUFACTURERS AND 
e Importers of all kinds of music strings for all Musical Instruments. 
Sole Depét for Signor Ayprga Rurrint’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
rpc manufactured by him on asystem invented by Mons. J. B. Vurtiaums, 


Sole Agent for Charles Alberts’ (of Philadelphia, U.S, New Patent Im- 
proved Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 


ew of 89, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
sinent Price List free on application. 
All kinds of strings covered in a superior manner by powerful machines made 


% the best principle, with all modern improvements. 


THE TEETH, 


SUPPLIED BY 


MR. G. H. JONES, 
SURGEON-DENTIST 





Berlin, New York, and in every other Exhibition where they have been 
shown, and his PAINLESS SYSTEM, to which reference is made in the ac- 
compan testimonial, is protected by H.M.’s Royal Letters Patent in England, 

}azETT and the dental patents of Mr. G. H. Jones are aleo extant in America, France, 

» and the Colonies. A Pamphlet, explanatory of this system, enclosed 
free, and no charge is made for consultation.—57, GREAT RUSSELL 
eat, Opposite the British Museum, London. 


— ty Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 
C0. Lt ed in the construction of my artificial teeth, which render my 
a and articulation excellent. 1am glad to hear that you have obtained 


Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of 
Painless den’ . In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to 
ha . Horcuens, by appointment Surgeoa-Dentist to the Queen 
GH, Jones, Esy.” 


T= VOICE OF SPRING. New Work for Chorus and 

Rs... ge eres wre success by the Birmingham Phil- 
J » on Nov. " . b with 

arrangement for Pianoforte. Price 1s, —_— ee 


STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & Co., 84, New Bond Street, 


To M. QUARRY, Ese. 
SUITE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


COMPOSED BY 


JAMES ©. CULWICK. 


PRICE, 8s., COMPLETE. 





PRELUDIO FUGA oi ~~ ae oe ° 3 $ 

ANDANTE AFFETTUOSO .. cs ee ric 20 

PRESTO SPICOCATO .. a% Se Y ee 3 0 
Second Revised Edition. 


—— 


AUGENER & CO., 86, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 
To SIR ROBERT C. STEWART, Mus. Doo. 
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SONATA 
(IN D MINOR) FOR THE ORGAN, OP, 8. 


COMPOSED BY 


JAMES C. CULWICK. 


PRICE, 8s. nett. 
Lonpon: NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 1, BERNERS STREET, W 


THE RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. 


AN INTRODUCTORY TEXT BOOK. 
WITH MUSICAL EXAMPLES AND NUMBRUUS EXBRCISES. 


BY 
JAMES C. CULWICK. 
PRICE, 28. nett. 
Dosis: E. PONSONBY, 116, GRAFTON STREET. 
Loxpox: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


NEW SONGS. 


COMPOSED BY 




















AVE obtained Prize Medals in London, Paris, Vienna, | 





MRS. ARTHUR GOODEVE. 
“a Sung by Miss Toornpixs. (Words by Jerry 
OGEL. 
“ALWAYS.” Sung by Mr. Tuornprxe. (Words by the 


Composer.) 
, “THE BIRD ON THE WINDOW SILL.” Sung by Mr, 
| THORNDIKE. ords by Jerry Vooet.) 

| “THE CHANCEL ROOF.” Sung by Miss Fanny Ronzrtsox, 


also by Miss Tuounpixe. (Words by Jnrry Vout.) 





Each post free, for 24 Stamps. 


LAMBORN COCK, 23, HOLLES STREET, OXPORD STREET. 
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OSBORN 
THE FULHAM NURSERIES, 


LONDON, 8.W., 
NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN, AND FLORISTS. 





LORAL DECORATIONS of every 

Description can be Supplied for BALLS, 
DINNER PARTIES, RECEPTIONS, &c. 
CLUBS, HOTELS, &c., Supplied by Contract. 





WINDOW BOXES FILLED AT ALL SEASONS OF THE YEAR. 
BOUQUETS, CUT FLOWERS, &c. 


AAP AAA ARAL ARAL ARAAAARAAL AAAS 


HE FULHAM NURSERIES are 
Famed for their Varied Collection of 


ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS, 


ALSO FOR THEIR UNSURPASSED CULTURE OF 


FRU TREES 


~ ~~ eae 


GARDEN SEEDS FOR VEGETABLE & FLOWER GARDEN 


OBTAINED FROM THE MOST RELIABLE SOURCES. 


DUTCH AND OTHER BULBS 
Annually Imported from the most Successful Growers. 


STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 


HERBACEOUS ALPINE AND BULBOUS 
PLANTS. 


HARDY FERNS. 


HARDY 





CATALOGUES GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 


NCIENT and Modern Secondhand Classical Music 

of every Description. Full Scores, Oratorios, Biographies, 

Treatises, Church Music, Glees, Madrigals, Organ Music, and 

History and Science of Music, &c. A Catalogue sent free for One 
Stamp.— WILLIAM REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London. 








Price 18. 6d., net. 


ANTIO DOMINICA: A Festal Communion Service for 
Soli and Chorus, by C J. RIDSDALE, 


W. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, London. 


i grat oh PIANOFORTE WORKS and their proper In- 
/ terpretation: with Remarks on Fingering and Phrasing. A Course of 
Three Lectures, delivered at Varsovia, by JEAN KLECZYNSKI. The bnglish 
Translation will be published in the Orchestra and Choir, commencing Octo- 
der, 1881. 
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THE MUSICAL STANDARD. 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR MUSICIANS, PROFESSIONAL & AMATEUR, 
Price, 3d., per Post, 34d, Six Months, 7s. 6d. 





— + STANDARD is the Largest and Best Music: 
published, ts contents are of great variety, including Pa 

College of Organists, Trinity College, London, Musical pmo Ba may Freee 
by E. Pauer, &c., Foreign News and Special Correspondence Report of 
the Principal Concerts, and Items of Country News, Leading Articles 


on Current Topics, Correspondence, Passing E 3 j 
the Cathedrals, &c., &e. ee ee 


ADVERTISEMENTS CHARGE. 


Three lines, 2s. Gd, Each line after (ten words), 6d 
Front Page, one-third in addition, 


al Weekly Paper 


BRIEF LIST OF HISTORICAL WORKS. 


STUDENT'S HISTORY OF MUSIC, By Dr. Ritr 
eo yt By yg By LaMpapIvs .. v8 
mE S OF MOZAKT. LW N id 
LIFE OF CHOPIN. ti. _ ee 
‘E AND LETTERS OF CHOPIN, By Ka®asowskt. (2 Vols.) 
RICHARD WAGNER’S BEETHOVEN. By Se," bow A Py 
BEETHOVEN DEPICTED BY HIS CONTEMPORARIES. By Da 
Lupwic Nox. aS os on wid és ne ; 
ROBERT SCHUMANN’S LIFE. By Wasigtewskt 1 5. 
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DZonvon: 
WILLIAM REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET. 


THE MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC COURIER, 


A WEEKLY PAPER 


DEVOTED TO MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


—_— 





Subscription (including postage, invariably im advance)— 
Yearly, 15s. 





puis Journal, as its name purports, is intended to cover the 
musical and dramatic field. With a full sense of the re- 
sponsibility this purpose involves, its publisher proposes to give 
the American public an active, intelligent newspaper, devoid of 
factitious surroundings, courteous in expression, free in opinion, 
and entirely independent. The need of such a journal is apparent; 
and on such a basis the support of artists and of the people may 
reasonably be expected. It has no partisan aims to subserve, and 
it will give the news and all fresh and interesting information that 
may be of value in its line. It will also give, as heretofore, close 
attention to trade interests, and with its frequent issue must 
serve as the best and most important medium for advertisers. 

Any information our readers may wish to obtain shall be cheer- 
fully given, and prompt replies will be made to all inquiries 
addressed to us on any subjects of interest to the trade. 

All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made 
by cheque, draft, or money order, payable to the order of Howan 
Looxwoop, Publisher. 

Communications on all trade matters are earnestly solicited. 
Address 

HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 3898. 74, Duane Srreet, New Yous 


W. F. CATCHESIDE, 5, Ludgate Circus Buildings, London, 
England, General Agent for Great Britain. 


NDREWS’S ATHENASUM MUSICALE, 1 to 4 
Complete, 2s. 64. net. Contains—Liszt’s ‘‘ LE ZEPHYR” (Brilantes 
Spohr’s “ROSE:” Mendelssohn’s “I WAITED ;” 8. Wagner's “ BOYA 
M EDDING MARCH.” Orders to R. ANDREWS, 14, Park Avenue, Longsight, 
fauchester. 








T° SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every descrip: 

tion, also Libraries of Music, Music Plates, and Copyrights, — 
Trade, &c. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of propery) ove oTTIOk 
single instraments inserted. Consignments received at any pom 
SIMPSON 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C.—(Established 1794). 
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NEARLY READY. 
POST FREE FOR SIXPENCE (Allowed to Purchasers), 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
CELEBRATED MUSICIANS, AUTHORS, éc. 


N.B.—THIS CATALOGUE IS NEARLY READY, dé MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 





—<>—— 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of a Collection of Valuable 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, which for the most part belonged 


to the late Mr. GRUNEISEN, containing Letters from the 
following eminent Persons: 


AUBER, BALFE, BERLIOZ, BOCHSA, BRAHAM, BULOW, STERNDALE BENNETT, 
Sir H. R. BISHOP, CHARLOTTE BIRCH, BENEDICT, DION BOUCICAULT, Lorp 
BURGHERSH, COSTA, DUPREZ, CHARLES DICKENS (the late), ERNST, 
ESSIPOFF, FAURE, FORNASARI, Dr. GAUNTLETT, ARABELLA GODDARD, 
GOUNOD, GIULIA GRISI, JOACHIM, KEELEY, LABLACHE, LAPORTE, MARK 
LEMON, LASSERRE, MEYERBEER, MENDELSSOHN, THEODORE MARTIN, 
MACREADY, Mrs. MARCH (VIRGINIA GABRIEL), MASSENET, MARIO, CLARA 
NOVELLO, CHRISTINE NILSSON, J. PARRY, H. PHILLIPS, PAUER, LOUISA 
PYNE, ADELINA PATTI, SIMS REEVES, RONCONI, ROSSINI, BRINLEY 
RICHARDS, Sm GEO. SMART, SIVRAI, ALBERT SMITH, CLARA SCHUMANN, 
SILAS, A. SULLIVAN, THACKERAY, TAMBURINI, THALBERG, PAULINE 
VIARDOT, VIEUXTEMPS, and WACHTEL. 


ON SALE BY 
W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London. 


The Catalogue will be forwarded on receipt of 6 Penny Stamps, (returnable to Purchasers). 





Published 3s. each, price 1s. 3d. each, or Five Books for 5s. 
REDHEAD’S 


THE UNIVERSAL ORGANIST: 


A SELECTION OF SHORT CLASSICAL AND MODERN PIECES ARRANGED AS 
SOFT VOLUNTARIES FOR THE HARMONIUM OR ORGAN. 


EDITED BY R. REDHEAD AND ALFRED WHITTINGHAM. 


In Five Books, oblong 4to. 


Boor 1, arranged by R. Redhead :—Aria Cantabile, D. Para- , Night, Mendelssohn—A Round, R. Schumann—Aria, Handed— 
dies—Aria Cantabile, Mendelssohn—Aria Religivso, Spohr—Ar;a | Northern Air, R. Schumann—March, Mozart—Aria, &. Schumann 
Semplice, J. C. Mantel—Menuetto, G. Berg—Diapason Melody, | —March, Gluck. 

R. Redhead—Four Interludes, R. Redhead—Aria (‘‘ Harmonio 8 Boox 4, arranged by R. Redhead: Aria, Handel—Pielude. 
Blacksmith”), Havdel — Aria Cantabile, Mendelssohn — Aria | J. C, Mantel—the Vale of Rest, Mencdelssohn—Vhree Interludes, 
(Holy, Holy”), Handel—“ Ave verum corpus,” Mozart—Choral | —Chorale, Wittenberg—Interlude, G. Ritter~Soft Moveweut, A 
Movement, Rinck. Hesse —soft Movement, Sachs—Two Diapason Movements, J. 

Boox 2, arranged by R Redhead:—Trelude, J. C. Mantel— | Stanley—Slow Movement, Rinck. 
Siow Movement, Mendelssohn—Three Interludes, R. Redhead— Boox 5, arranged by Alfred Whittingham :—Thema (Twilight), 
Minuetto, Hondel — Benedictus, Hummel — Quartett e Coro | Jean Playle—Cffertorium, Jean Playle—Off-rtorium, J. Neville— 
(‘* Bless’d are the departed"), Spohr—Aria, Handel—Slow Move- | Lied ohne Worte, G. Lange—Sweet Recollections, L. Berger— 
ment, R. Redhead—Aria, Handel—Aria Cantabile, Mendelssohn— | ‘two Adagios, Spohr—Soft Voluntary, Suris—Gavotte, Kozeluch 
Aria Pastorale, Hande!—Benedictus, Mozart. —Thema, A. Hesse—Second Thema, A. Hesse—The Lily of the 
Boox. 8, arranged by R. Redhead: Aria Cantabile, Mendels- | Valley, J. Ocsten—Postlude, Dr, W. Volckmar—Fughetta, J. &. 
sohn—Sanctus, Spohr—'‘I'wo Interludes, R. Redhead— Song of | Bembt. 


W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
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ORAMER'S 


NEW PIANOFORTES. 


FROM SIXTEEN GUINEAS. 








B. CRAMER & CO. believe that they have 

« solved the problem of combining Tax GREATEST 

ATTAINABLE EXCELLENCE With DURABILITY and MODERATE 

cost, in the NEW PIANOFORTES now being 

issued from their factory. A writer in an Illustrated 

Paper says, in an Article entitled, ‘‘ How to Purchase 
@ Pianoforte :” 


“The surest way to get a really good Pianoforte, made of the 
best materials, is to purchase one by a good Maker. Never buy a 
Pianoforte that is specially advertised, or you will assuredly be 
taken in. Should you wish to take an Instrument on the Hire 
System, you may obtain one that would do eredit to the Maker 
and service to the Purchaser upon the plan of the Three Years’ 
System, originated by Messrs. Cramer anv Co., whereby periodical 
payments are taken until the whole amount is paid.” 





PIANOFORTES BY ALL GOOD MAKERS. 





Nothing supplied but what is of the highest 
and most satisfactory quality. 


Exchanged any time within Three Months 
without loss to the Purchaser. 


CRAMER’S ORGANS, 
FOR CHURCH, CHAMBER, OR CHANCEL, 


Are supplied on their Three Years’ System as under :— 


2s. d. 
School Choir Organ. 8 Stops a .. from 3 0 Oper quarter. 
*No.1. Cabinet Organ. 4 Stops .. - - S@.t.«# ~. 
No.2. Do Do. Manuals. 7 Stops __,, 68 sa**# 
No, 3. Do. Do. Do. . ws eo RBD ws. w» 
Studio Organ. 2 Manuals. 5 Stops 99 7 oe ° 
No.1. Chamber Organ. 4 Stops.. “a a TU? 0 ‘a 
No, 2, Do. Do, S ~ - a i ee are 
No. 8. Do. Do. O «>». éo o 2S Oxy = 
No. 4 De. Do. 2Manuals. 18Stops , 3418 0 ,, ,, 


Full detailed Illustrated Price List on application. 








J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


LONDON: Regent Street W Bond Street,W. Moorgate 
Street, E.C.; High Street, Notting Hill. W. 


— 


CRAMER’S 


INDIAN PIANOFORTES, 
HARMONIUMS, & AMERICAN ORGANS. 


Specially adapted for ALL EXTREME CLIMATES, and carefully prepared 
to RESIST THE ATTACKS OF ALL INSECTS. 


PIANOFORTES 55 Gs, 
AMERICAN ORGANS (8 stops)... 45 Gs, 
HARMONIUMS (12 stops)... 35 Gs. 


Packing Cases, Insurance and Freight to Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, 
or Colombo, £8 8s. 





J. B. CRAMER & C0., 


REGENT STREET, W.; BOND STREET, W.; 
MOORGATE STREET, E.C.; 
Axp HIGH STREET, NOTTING HILL, W. 
CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


SWIFT & CO., 
TYPE-MUSIG AND GENERAL PRINTERS, 


NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C,, 


| a ey ve intimate that they are prepared to execute 

Orders for Printing to any extent, promptly and with taste. 
Books, Magazines, Showbills and Programmes for Concerts and 
Public Entertainments, and every Variety of Miscellaneous 
Printing. 

They furnish Estimates for Sermons, Lectures, Pamphlets, or 
larger Works, as well as for all kinds of Printing for the Church 
or the Parish. 


Their Founts of Music include the Gregorian Notation. 








Just Published. Free by Post, One Shilling. 


INETEEN EASTERN CHUKCH HYMNS. 

Translated by the Rev. J. M. NEALE, D.D. Composed by 

C. E. WILLING, Formerly of All Saints’, Margaret Street, 
Organist to the Sacred Harmonic Society, &c., &c. 


Just Published, By Desire. Price Threepence. 


HE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS. 

As sung on Festivals at All Saints,’ Margaret Street. 

With FOURTEEN ORIGINAL CHANTS. By C. E. WILLING, 

Organist to the Sacred Harmonic Society, and formerly Organist 

and Choirmaster of All Saints.’—Special Terms to the Clergy and 
Choirmasters for Numbers. 


London: SWIFT AND Co., 
NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 








RAMER’S EXTENSIVE CITY WAREROOMS, 40 to 46, 
Moorgate Street. New Grand and Cottage PIANOFORTES, in great 

variety, by Broadwood, Erard, Collard, and Cramer (also Cramer's cé 

Pianettes), for sale, hire, and on Cramer’s Three-years’ Hire System. A larg 

number of superior secondhand Pianofortes, Harmoniums, and American 

Organs, at very moderate prices. 

40 to 46, MOORGATE STREET, E.¢. 





GIVERPOOL: Church Street, 
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THE GREAT VIOLINISTS AND PIANISTS. 
By Georce T, Ferris. 





THE Violin AND Earty VIOLINISTS. 
(Continued from page 201.) 
IV. 

Viotti, though in many respects proud, resolute, 
and haughty in temperament, was simple-hearted and 
enthusiastic, and a passionate lover of nature. M. 
Eymar, one of his intimate friends, said of him, 
“Never did a man attach so much value to the 
simplest gifts of nature, and never did a child enjoy 
them more passionately.” A modest flower growing 
in the grass of the meadow, a charming bit of land- 
scape, a rustic féte, in short, all the sights and sounds 
of the country, filled him with delight. All nature 
spoke to his heart, and his finest compositions were 
suggested and inspired by this sympathy. He has 
left the world a charming musical picture of the 
feelings experienced in the mountains of Switzerland. 
It was there he heard, under peculiar circumstances, 
and probably for the first time, the plaintive sound of 
amountain-horn, breathing forth the few notes ofa 
kind of “* Ranz des Vaches.” 

“The ‘Ranz des Vaches’ which I send you,” he 
says in one of his letters, ‘‘ is neither that with which 
our friend Jean Jacques has presented us, nor that of 
which M. De la Bord speaks in his work on music. 
I cannot say whether it is known or not; all I know 
is, that I heard it in Switzerland, and, once heard, I 
have never forgotten it. I was sauntering along, 
towards the decline of the day, in one of those 
sequestered spots.... Flowers, verdure, streamlets, 
all united to form a picture of perfect harmony. 
There, without being fatigued, I seated myself me- 
chanically on a fragment of rock, and fell into so 
profound a reverie that I seemed to forget that I was 
upon earth. While sitting thus, sounds broke on my 
ear which were sometimes of a hurried, sometimes of 
a prolonged and sustained character, and were 
repeated in softened tones by the echoes around. 
I found they proceeded from a mountain-horn; and 
their effect was heightened by a plaintive female 
voice. Struck as if by enchantment I started from 
my dreams, listened with breathless attention, and 
learned, or rather engraved upon my memory, the 
‘Ranz des Vaches’ which I send you. In order to 
Understand all its beauties you ought to be trans- 
planted to the scene in which I heard it and to feel 
allthe enthusiasm that such a moment inspired.” It 
was a similar delightful experience which, according 
to Rossini’s statement, first suggested to that great 
composer his immortal opera ‘‘ Guillaume Tell.” 

Among many interesting anecdotes current of 
Viotti, and one which admirably shows his goodness 
ofheart and quickness of resource, is one narrated by 
Fetdinand Langlé to Adolph Adam, the French com- 
Poser. The father of the former, Marie Langle, a 





————— 
professor of harmony in the French Conservatoire, 
was an intimate friend of Viotti, and one charming 
summer evening the two were strolling on the 
Champs Elysées. They sat down on a retired bench 
to enjoy the calmness of the night, and became buried 
in reverie. But they were brought back to prosaic 
matters harshly by a babel of discordant noises that 
grated on the sensitive ears of the two musicians. 
They started from their seats, and Viotti said :— 

“Tt can’t be a violin, and yet there is some 
resemblance to one.” 

** Nor a clarinet,” suggested Langlé, “ though it 
is something like it.” 

The easiest manner of solving the problem was to 
go and see what it was. They approached the spot 
whence the extraordinary tones issued, and saw a 
poor blind man standing near a miserable-looking 
candle and playing upon a violin—but the latter was 
an instrument made of tin-plate. 

*« Fancy!” exclaimed Viotti, ‘itis a violin, but a 
violin of tin-plate! Did you ever dream of sucha 
curiosity ?” and, after listening a while, he added, 
‘‘T say, Langlé, I must possessthat instrument. Go 
and ask the old blind man what he will sell it for." 

Langlé approached and asked the question, but the 
old man was disinclined to part with it. 

“ But we will give you enough for it to enable you 
to purchase a better,” he added; ‘and why is not 
your violin like others ?” 

The aged fiddler explained that, when he got old 
and found himself poor, not being able to work, but 
still able to scrape afew airs upon a violin, he had 
endeavoured to procure one, but in vain. At last his 
good, kind nephew Eustache, who was apprenticed 
to atinker, had made him one out of atin-plate. ‘ And 
an excellent one, too,"’ he added; ‘and my poor 
boy Eustache brings me here in the morning when he 
goes to work, and fetches me away in the evening 
when he returns, and the receipts are not so bad some- 
times—as, when he was out of work, it was I who 
kept the house going.” 

‘¢ Well,” said Viotti, ‘I will give you twenty france 
for your violin. You can buy a much better one for 
that price ; but let me try it a little.” 

He took the violin in his hands, and produced some 
extraordinary effects from it. A considerable crowd 
gathered around, and listened with curiosity and 
astonishment to the performance. Langlé seized on 
the opportunity, and passed round the hat, gathering 
a goodly amount of chink from the bystanders, which, 
with the twenty francs, was handed to the astonished 
old beggar. 

« Stay a moment,” said the blind man, recovering 
a little from his surprise; ‘just now I said I would 
sell the violin for twenty francs, but I did not know it 
was so good. I ought to have at least double for it.” 

Viotti had never received a more genuine com- 
pliment, and ke did not hesitate to give the old 
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man two pieces of gold instead of one, and then 
immediately retired from the spot, passing through 
the crowd with the tin-plate instrument under his 
arm. He had scarcely gone forty yards when he 
felt some one pulling at his sleeve; it was a work- 
man, who politely took off his cap, and said: 

‘* Sir, you have paid too dear for that violin; and if 
you are an amateur, as it was I who made it, I can sup- 
ply you with as many as you like at six francs each.” 

This was Eustache; he had just come in time to 
hear the conclusion of the bargain, and, little dream- 
ing he was so clever a violin-maker, wished to 
continue a trade that had begun so successfully. 
However, Viotti was quite satisfied with the one 
sample he had bought. He never parted with that 
instrument; and, when the effects of Viotti were 
sold in London after his death, though the tin fiddle 
only brought a few shillings, an amateur of curiosities 
sought out the purchaser, and offered him a large 
sum if he could explain how the strange instrument 
came into the possession of the great violinist. 

After resigning his position as director of the Grand 
Opéra, Viotti returned to London, which had become 
a second home to him, and spent his remaining 
days there. He died on the 24th of March, 1824. 


V. 


Viotti established and settled for ever* the funda- 
mental principles of violin playing. He did not 
attain the marvellous skill of technique, the varied 
subtle and dazzling effects, with which his successor 
Paganini was to amaze the world, but from the 
accounts transmitted to us his performance must 
have been characterized by great nobility, breadth, 
and beauty of tone, united with a fire and agility 
unknown before his time. Viotti was one of the 
first to use the Tourté bow, that indispensable 
adjunct to the perfect manipulation of the violin. 
The value of this advantage over his predecessors 
cannot be too highly estimated. 

The bows used before the time of Francois Tourté, 
who lived in the latter years of the last century in 
Paris, were of imperfect shape and make. The 
Tourté model leaves nothing to be desired in all the 
qualities required to enable the player to follow out 
every conceivable manner of tone and movement— 
lightness, firmness. and elasticity. Tartini had 
made the stick of his bow elastic, an innovation 
from the time of Corelli, and had thus attained a 
certain flexibility and brilliancy in his bowing 
superior to his predecessors. But the full develop- 
ment of all the powers of the violin, or the practice 
of what we now call virtuosoism on this instrument, 
was only possible with the modern bow as designed 





* Our author is enthusiastic. Some imagined that Czerny had 
“settled for ever” the fundamental principles of pianoforte playing, 
but students of Chopin know better. The Chopin of the violin has 
aot yet appeared, but what is to prevent his advent ?—zED. 
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by Tourté of Paris. The thin, bent, elastic stick of 
the bow, with its greater length of sweep, gives the 
modern player incalculable advantages over those of 
an earlier age, enabling him to follow out the slight. 
est gradations of tone from the fullest forte to the 
softest piano, to mark all kinds of strong and gentle 
accents, to execute staccato, legato, saltato, and 
arpeggio passages with the greatest ease and cer. 
tainty. The French school of violin-playing did not 
at first avail itself of these advantages, and even 
Viotti and Spohr did not fully grasp the new resources 
of execution. It was left for Paganini to open a new 
era inthe art. His daring and subtile genius per. 
ceived and seized the wonderful resources of the 
modern bow at one bound. He used freely every 
imaginable movement of the bow, and developed 
the movement of the wrist to that high per. 
fection which enabled him to practise all kinds of 
bowing with celerity. Without the Tourté bow, 
Paganini and the modern school of virtuosos, which 
has followed so splendidly from his example, would 
have been impossible. To many of our readers an 
amplification of this topic may be of interest. While 
the left hand of the vidlin-player fixes the tone, and 
thereby does that which for the pianist is already 
done by the mechanism of the instrument, and while 
the correctness of his intonation depends on the pro- 
ficiency of the left hand, it isthe action of the right 
hand, the bowing, which, analogous to the pianist's 
touch, makes the sound spring into life. It is through 
the medium of the bow that the player embodies his 
ideas and feelings. It is therefore evident that herein 
rests one of the most important and difficult elements 
of the art of violin-playing, and that the excellence of 
a player, or even of a whole school of playing, de- 
pends to a great extent on its method of bowing. It 
would have been even better for the art of violin play- 
ing as practised to-day that the perfect instruments of 
Stradiuarius and Guarnerius should not have been, than 
that the Tourté bow should have been uninvented. 

The long, effective sweep of the bow was one of 
the characteristics of Viotti’s playing, and was alike 
the admiration and despair of his rivals. His com- 
positions for the violin are classics; and Spohr was 
wont to say that there could be no better test ofa 
fine player than his execution of one of the Viotti 
sonatas or concertos. Spohr regretted deeply that 
he could not finish his violin training under this great 
master, and was wont to speak of him in terms of the 
greatest admiration. Viotti had but few pupils, but 
among them were a number of highly gifted artists 
Rode, Robrechts, Cartier, Mdlle. Gerbini, Alday, 
Labarre, Pixis, Mari, Mdme. Paravicini, and Vachet 
are well-known names to all those interested in the 
literature of the violin. The influente of Viotti on 
violin music was a very deep one, not only in virtue 
of his compositions, but in the fact that he moulded 
the style not only of many of the best violinists of his 
own day, but of those that came after him. 
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LUDWIG SPOHR. 
5. 

“The first singer on the violin that ever ap- 
peared !”” Such was the verdict of the enthusiastic 
Italians when they heard one of the greatest of the 
world’s violinists, who was also a great composer. 
The modern world thinks of Spohr rather as a com- 
poser of symphony, opera, and oratorio, than as a 
wonderful executant on the violin; but it was in the 
latter capacity that he enjoyed the greatest reputation 
during the earlier part of his lifetime, which was a 
long one, extending from the year 1784 to 1859. The 
latter half of Spohr’s life was mostly devoted to the 
higher musical ambition of creating, but not until he 
had established himself as one of the greatest of 
virtuosos, and founded a school of violin playing 
which is, beyond all others, the most scientific, ex- 
haustive, and satisfactory. All of the great con- 
temporary violinists are disciples of the Spohr school 
of execution. Great as a composer, still greater as 
a player, and widely beloved as a man—there are 
only a few names in musical art held in greater 
esteem than his, though many have evoked a deeper 
enthusiasm. 

Ludwig Spohr was born at Brunswick, April 5, 
1784, of parents both of whom possessed no little 
musical talent. His father, a physician of consider. 
able eminence, was an excellent flautist, and his mother 
possessed remarkable talent both as a pianist and 
singer. To the family concerts which he heard at 
home was the rapid development of the boy's talents 
largely due. Nature had given him a very sensitive 
ear and a fine clear voice, and at the age of four or 
five he joined his mother in duets at the evening 
gatherings. From the very first he manifested a taste 
for the instrument on which he was destined to be- 
come distinguished. He so teased his father that, at 
the age of six, he was presented with his first violin, 
and his joy on receiving his treasure was overpower- 
ing. The violin was never out of his hand, and he 
continually wandered about the house trying to play 
his favourite melodies. Spohr tells us in his ‘* Auto- 
biography :” ‘I still recollect that, after my first 
lesson, in which I had learned to play the G-sharp 
chord upon all four strings, in my rapture at the 
harmony, I hurried to my mother, who was in the 
kitchen, and played the chord so incessantly that she 
was obliged to order me out.” 

Young Spohr was placed under the tuition of Dufour, 
aFrench emigré of the days of ’91, who wasan excellent 
player, though not a professional, then living at the 
town of Seesen, the home of the Spohr family ; and 
under him the boy made very rapid progress. It was 
Dufour who, by his enthusiastic representations, 
overcame the opposition of Ludwig’s parents to the 
boy's devoting himself to a life of music; for the notion 
ofthe senior Spohr was that the name musician was 
syfonymous with that of a tavern fiddler, who played 
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for dancers. In Germany, the land par excellence of 
music, there was a general contempt among the 
educated classes during the latter years of the 
eighteenth century for the musical profession. Spohr 
remained under the care of Dufour until he was twelve 
years old, and devoted himself to his work with great 
assiduity. Though he as yet knew but little of 
counterpoint and composition, his creative talent 
already began to assert itself, and he produced several 
duos and trios, as well as solo composition, which 
evinced great promise, though crude and faulty 
in the extreme. 

He was then sent to Brunswick, that he might have 
the advantage of more scientific instruction; and to 
this end was placed under the care of Kunisch, an 
excellent violin teacher, and under Hartung for 
harmony and counterpoint. The latter was a sort 
of Dr. Dryasdust, learned, barren, acrid, but an 
efficient instructor. When young Spohr showed 
him one of his compositions, he growled out— 
“There’s time enough for that; you must learn 
something first.” It may be said of Spohr, how- 
ever, that his studies in theory were for the most 
part self-taught, for he was a most diligent student 
of the great masters, and was gifted with a keenly 
analytic mind. 

At the age of fourteen young Spohr was an effective 
soloist ; and, as his father began to complain of the 
heavy expense of his musical education, the boy 
determined to make an effort for self-support. After 
revolving inany schemes, he conceived the notion of 
applying to the Duke, who was known as an ardent 
patron of music. He managed to place himself in 
the way of his Serene Highness, while the latter was 
walking in his garden, and boldly preferred his request 
for an appointment in the Court orchestra. The Duke 
was pleased to favour the application, and young Spohr 
was permitted to display his skill at a Court concert, 
in which he acquitted himself so admirably as to 
secure the cordial patronage of the Sovereign. Said 
the Duke: “ Be industrious and well behaved, and, if 
you make good progress, I will put you under the 
tuition of a great master.” So Louis Spohr was in- 
stalled as a Kammer-musicus, and his patron fulfilled 
his promise in 1802 by placing his protégé under the 
charge of Francis Eck, one of the finest violinists 
then living. Under the tuition of this accomplished 
instructor the young virtuoso made such rapid ad- 
vance in the excellence of his technique that he was 
soon regarded as worthy of accompanying his master 
on a grand concert tour through the principal cities 
of Germany and Russia. 


II. 


This concert expedition of the two violinists, as 
narrated in Spohr’s ‘ Autobiography,” was full of 
interesting and romantic episodes. Both master and 
pupil were of amorous and susceptible temperaments, 
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and their affairs were rarely regulated by a common | Brunswick, and Spohr, who conceived the most 
sense of prudence. Spohr relates with delightful | enthusiastic admiration of his style, set himself 
naiveté the circumstances under which he fell | assiduously to the study and imitation of the effects 
successively in love, and the rapidity with which he re- | peculiar to Rode. On Rode’s departure, Spohr ap 
covered from these fitful spasms of the tender passion. | peared in a concert arranged for him, in which he played 
Herr Eck, in addition to his tendency to intrigues | a new concerto dedicated to his ducal patron, and 
with the fairer half of creation, was also of a quar- | created an enthusiasm hardly less than that made by 
relsome and exacting disposition, and the general result | Rode himself. He was warmly congratulated by the 
was ceaseless squabbling with authorities and musical | Duke and the Court, and appointed first Court Violinist, 
societies in nearly every city they visited. In spite | with a salary more than sufficient for the musician's 
of these drawbacks, however, the two violinists | moderate wants. Shortly after this he undertook 
gained both in fame and purse, and were everywhere | another concert tour in conjunction with the 
well received. If Herr Eck carried off the palm over | violoncellist Benike, through the principal German 
the boyish Spohr as a mere executant, the impression | cities, which added materially to his reputation. But 
everywhere gained ground that the latter was by far | no amount of world’s talk or money could fully 
the superior in real depth of musical science, and | compensate him for the loss of his magnificent 
many of his own violin concertos were received with | violin, one of the chefs d’auvre of Guarnerius del 
the heartiest applause. The concert tour came to an | Gest when that great maker wasat his best. This 
end at St. Petersburg in a singular way. Eck fell in | instrument he had brought from Russia, and it was 
love with a daughter of a member of the imperial | an imperial gift. A concert was announced for 
orchestra, but the idea of marriage did not enter into- | Géttingen, and Spohr, with his companion, was about 
his project. As the young lady soon felt the unfor- | to enter the town by coach, when he asked one of the 
tunate results of her indiscretion, her parents com- | soldie.¢ at the guard-house if the trunk, which had 
plained to the Empress, at whose instance Eck was | been strapped to the back of the carriage, and which 
given the choice of marrying the girl or taking an | contained his precious instrument, was in its place, 
enforced journey to Siberia. He chose the former, | ‘‘ There is no trunk there,” was the reply. 
and determined to remain in St. Petersburg, where he ‘‘ With one bound,” says Spohr, ‘I was out of the 
was offered the first violin of the imperial orchestra. | carriage, and rushed out through the gate with a 
Poor Eck found he had married a shrew, and, between | drawn hunting-knife. Had I, with more reflection, 
matrimonial discords and ill health brought on by | listened a while, I might have heard the thieves run- 
years of excess, he became the victim of a nervous | ning out through a side path. But in my blind rage 
fever, which resulted in lunacy and confinement in a | I had far overshot the place where I had last seen the 
mad-house. trunk, and only discovered my overhaste when I found 
Spohr returned to his native town in July, 1803 | myself in the open field. Inconsolable for my loss, 
and his first meeting with his family was a curious | I turned back. While my fellow-traveller looked 
one. “I arrived,” he says, ‘at two o'clock in the | for the inn, I hastened to the post-office, and re- 
morning. I landed at the Petri Gate, crossed the | quested that an immediate search might be made in 
Ocker in a boat, and hastened to my grandmother’s | the garden houses outside the gate. With astonish- 
garden, but found that the house and garden doors | ment and vexation, I was informed that the jurisdic: 
were locked. As my knocking didn’t arouse any one, | tion outside the gate belonged to Weende, and that 
I climbed over the garden wall and laid myself down | I must prefer my request there. As Weende was 
in a summer-house at the end of the garden. Wearied | half a league from Géttingen, I was compelled to 
by the long journey, I soon fell asleep, and, notwith- | abandon for that evening all further steps for the re- 
standing my hard couch, would probably have slept | covery of my things. That these would prove fruit: 
for a long while had not my aunts in their morning | less on the following morning I was well assured, and 
walk discovered me. Much alarmed, they ran and | I passed a sleepless night in a state of mind such as 
told my grandmother that a man was asleep in the | in my hitherto fortunate career had been unknown to 
summer-house. Returning together, the three ap-| me. Had I not lost my splendid Guarneri violin, the 
proached nearer, and, recognizing me, I was awakened | exponent of all the artistic success I had so far 
amid joyous expressions, embraces, and kisses. At | attained, I could have lightly borne the loss of clothes 
first, I did not recollect where I was, but soon] and money.” The police recovered an empty trunk 
recognized my dear relations, and rejoiced at being | and the violin-case despoiled of its treasure, but still 
once again in the home and scenes of my child- | containing a magnificent Tourté bow, which the 
hood.” thieves had left behind. Spohr managed to borrow 
Spohr was most graciously received by the Duke, | Steiner violin, with which he gave his concert, but he 
who was satisfied with the proofs of industry and | did not for years cease to lament the loss of his grand 
ambition shown by his protégé. The celebrated Rode, | Guarneri fiddle. . 
Viotti’s most brilliant pupil, was at that time in In 1805 Spohr was quietly settled in his avocation 
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at Brunswick as composer and chief Kammer-musicus 
of the ducal court, when he received an offer to com- 
pete for the direction of the orchestra at Gotha, then 
one of the most magnificent organizations in Europe 
to be at the head of which would give him an interna- 
tional fame. The offer was too tempting to be 
refused, and Spohr was easily victorious. His new 
duties were not onerous, consisting of a concert once 


























a week, and in’ practicing and rehearsing the 
orchestra. The annual salary was five hundred 
thalers. 





One of the most interesting incidents of Spohr’s 
life now occurred. The susceptible heart, which had 
often been touched, was firmly enslaved by the charms 
of Dorette Schiedler, the daughter of the principal 
Court singer, and herself a fine virtuoso on the harp. 
Dorette was a woman whose personal loveliness was 
an harmonious expression of her beauty of character 
and artistic talent, and Spohr accepted his fate with 
joy. This girl of eighteen was irresistible, for she 
was accomplished, beautiful, tender, as good as an 
angel, and with the finest talent for music, for she 
played admirably, not only on the harp, but on the 
piano and violin. Spohr had reason to hope that the 
attachment was mutual, and was eager to declare his 
love. One night they were playing together at a 
Court concert, and Spohr after the performance noticed 
the duchess, with an arch look at him, whispering 
some words to Dorette which covered her cheeks with 
blushes. That night, as the lovers were returning 
home in the carriage, Spohr said to her, “ Shall we 
thus play together for life?” Dorette burst into tears, 
and sank into her lover’s arms. The compact was 
sealed by the joyous assent of the mother, and the 
young couple were united in the Ducal Chapel, in the 
presence of the Duchess and a large assemblage of 
friends, on the 2nd of February, 1806. 



























(To be continued.) 















FREDERIC CHOPIN'S WORKS, AND THEIR 
PROPER INTERPRETATION. 


(Continued from page 205.) 



































Three Lectures delivered at.Varsovia. By J#an 
Kieczynski. ‘Translated by Alfred Whittingham. 


The language of passion itself, we have already 
said, is never, with our master, deprived of the senti- 
ment of the ideal and beautiful; it is not necessary 
that too harsh sounds should be employed. Even in 
the Scherzo in B flat minor it is necessary to preserve 
acertain time, in order to avoid falling, towards the 
tnd, into a too convulsive agitation. In the midst of 
the most impetuous crescendo and accelerando, when 
the musical thought approaches its climax and is 
about to burst, it is well that the performer should 








































rest a moment (ritenuto), as though to collect his 
powers. We advise this in the following phrase :— 
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We might here multiply our observations if we 
allowed ourselves to proceed with the study of Chopin's 
works in all their details; but this course would be 
better suited to a Conservatoire ; it exceeds the limits 
of a work like the present. Our object has been to 
give general indications by which the comprehension 
of Chopin’s compositions may be facilitated, and 
which may furnish assistance towards their correct 
execution. 

The following is Liszt’s remark :— 

‘ All the compositions of Chopin should be played, 
observing the rules of accentuation and of prosody, 
but with a certain agitation, the secret of which, those 
who have never heard the master find it difficult to 
fathom.” 

It is sad to reflect that the great musician, whilst 
leaving us his immortal thoughts, carried with him to 
the tomb a great part of his genius, the best part of 
his artistic personality. How many of us feel this 
regret when listening to descriptions of Chopin's 
marvellous style and manner of performance, a per- 
formance which we ourselves never had the chance of 
hearing and admiring! Concerning it, we are able 
only to collect certain indications, but not to re- 
construct the ideal in all its purity, not to bring to life 
an individuality,which has, alas! been snatched from 
us for ever. 

I nevertheless think that this little work is not 
destitute of utility, and I may perhaps be allowed to 
add to it a few words. 

Chopin, hearing the dull colourless playing of some . 
young artists, exclaimed: ‘“ Put all your soul hs it? 
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Play as you feel!’ This is a solid injunction, but at 

first sight somewhat paradoxical. The precept, 

“Play as you feel” is dangerous, in that, wrongly 

applied, it injures the most beautiful works, and 

especially those of Chopin. On the other hand, it is 

evident that many people play badly because they do 
not give themselves the trouble to consult their own 

intelligence, and to put forth their power. It was, 
without doubt, to this class of pupils, the mentally 
idle, that Chopin gave this advice, in order to prevent 
them from putting a restraint upon their individual 
conceptions, and to give them confidence in them- 
selves. Far from laying down precise and immutable 
rules for every detail of his works, his desire was that 
above all things the idea should be grasped. Though 
most exacting in his requirements, concerning each 
important detail, he knew how to respect the in- 
telligence of a pupil whom he saw taking a charac- 
teristic and individual course; he would then say: 
“I do not play it in this manner, but your rendering 
is good.” Further, he himself played his own com- 
positions in different styles according to the inspiration 
of the moment, and always charmed his audience. 

Is it to be concluded from this that there is no 
criterion of truth in music, and that all the traditions 
which we have collected are worthless? By no 
means; truth in the principal features is one matter 
but there are numerous secondary features which must 
be left to the individual mind of the performer; a 
perfect execution is impossible except when tradition 
is in accordance with the individuality of the exe- 
cutant, except when the individuality of the master, who 
has composed a work, has become the individuality of 
its interpreter. 

I will give some general examples: whoever has 
heard a song, composed of several couplets, sung with 
intelligence, knows what a prominent part is furnished 
by the manner of the singer in the variety to be intro- 
duced in these various couplets. In the first he will be 
calmand tranquil ; in the second he will put forth agreater 
amount of feeling ; the third may contain some sudden 
outburst of passion ; and the last may bring us to the 
tranquillity of the commencement, and all without any 
change in the melody. Thus it was that Madame 
Viardot, with true genius, brought out the three 
celebrated couplets of Gluck: ‘ $’ai perdu mon Euri- 
dice.” The first couplet possesses a character of 
resigned sadness; in the second we have, as it were, 

wailings which lacerate the soul; the third causes us 
to share in the despair of the lover: the melody rises 
to the height of passion, the time also is accelerated. 

The same may be perceived in more than one of 
Chopin’s Nocturnes. The same idea returns again 
and again, always with a new sentiment, which the 
author could scarcely indicate, except in a very 
general manner. 

_I will give an example in the well-known Nocturne 





The principal melody, though charming, is g 
frequently repeated that, unless its character is some. 
times changed, monotony results from its repetition, 
It was, besides, a characteristic of Chopin not to 
execute a musical thought twice in the same manner, 
What, then, should he done? In opposition to the 
theories .of Hanslick—who pronounces music to be 
powerless for the production of sentiments—it js 
necessary to grasp the work in its entirety, to apply it 
to the words of an imaginary poem created by our 
own mind; the details will then come spontaneously 
and without difficulty. 

To myself, this Nocturne represents a sadness 
which rises by different degrees to a cry of despair, 
and is then tranquillized by a feeling of hope. With 
this idea for a guide we might execute the work in the 
manner following : 

The first two measures will be piano and calm; the 
two following will be weaker, like an echo of the first 
lament; in the fifth and sixth measures, the melody, 
by a strongly pronounced crescendo will rise to forte 
and fall again to piano in the seventh measure: The 
repetition of the first eight measures might be exe. 
cuted thus: the first two pianissimo, then gradually 
rising to forte (even somewhat accelerating the time), 
and lastly, the tone diminishing, but to a greater 
extent than before. 

The second part (measures 16, 17) will be com- 
menced with calmness and simplicity ; a crescendo will 
extend as far as the upper F, and a decrescendo follow 
to the end of the phrase: we beg the attention of the 
reader to the necessity for separating the members of 
the phrases following :— 
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After a sibiniitnts diminuendo on the three C's 
which are repeated, the first motivo returns, but not 
too piano ; the little ornamental passage, which is the 
embellishment of the principal motivo, requires, on 
the contrary, to be played extremely piano —in a sing: 
ing manner—and the forte which follows ends allat 
once by a sudden diminution of the tone. 

This represents the grief pent up and accumulating 
in the mind of the poet; the second motivo retums 























in F minor (Op. 55). 
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and is scarcely audible (wna corda); it ends as though 
wearied, on the three C’s; the second C is even sus- 
ceptible of a pause ~. The first motivo again returns, 
and in this couplet we resume rapidly all anterior 
contrasts: after having commenced with a soft, yet 
somewhat impassioned murmur, we come to a burst 
of force in the last measure, but still do not decrease 
the tone, and continue forte the piu mosso. There, 
with the first symptoms of grief, comes the rubato— 
the sign of a still greater mental agitation; the 
crotchets held down should be well accentuated. 
After eight measures the tempest abates, at least ap- 
parently ;—the author wrote piano to avoid clamour 
and vulgarity. But we are no longer masters of our- 
selves; we play piano, but we accelerate the time; 
we give more and more tone to arrive at a fortissimo 
(Chopin’s indication is simply forte), which is an aban- 
donment to despair, and here again comes the rubato. 
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Other masters would ‘have continued this impas- 
sioned movement,—Liszt certainly would have filled 
several pages with surprises and bursts of emotion,— 
Chopin controls himself, returns to the principal 
theme by modulations full of charm; resigned and 
wearied he pauses. 

This is the termination of his despair; the theme 
has returned to us, clearer and more peaceful. I 
recommend here the greatest simplicity. After the 
ornamental passages which mark the recent agitation, 
the soul of the poet rests in perfect peace. After the 
percussion of the bass F, he raises a song full of 
resignation and devotion to the Creator, and in a 
series of admirable graces pianissimo, he raises his 
thoughts to heaven. 

The Nocturne is now, so to speak, concluded. 
But this was not sufficient for Chopin. He would 
Once again resume his thoughts:, A minor chord 
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sounds like an echo of past laments; then a sweeter 
chord leads to the major; the sounds rise by a cres- 
cendo to the broken chords, strong, long, majestic, as 
though proceeding from an organ. 

This is the meaning of this poem, and all Chopin's 
works are poems. Only seek and you will find, and you 
will be a thousandfold rewarded for your researches. 

The form in couplets, that very usual form, is not 
the only form which permits us to introduce our own 
individuality into works of genius. Everywhere the 
individuality of the artist may make itself conspi- 
cuous, and this it is truly which transports us in 
listening to the Liszts and Rubinsteins; it is that 
gift of creation without which no one can become a 
virtuoso of the highest order. 

One circumstance favourable to us (Poles) is that 
we are the fellow-countrymen of Chopin. Whilst the 
foreigner pursues a difficult path through an unknown 
country, we find, at a glance, the right road (espe- 
cially in the Polonaises and Mazurkas) ; the qualities 
of his muse are qualities which appertain to us, and 
he himself frequently regretted, amongst his foreign 
pupils, the absence of these Polish characteristics, 
It becomes by so much the more necessary that all 
which we have received from tradition should be col- 
lected ; it becomes necessary to listen to those artists 
who have best understood Chopin; but not with the 
object of slavish imitation ; then we should endeavour 
to infuse our soul into each of his immortal works. 

To make plain that which Chopin was with regard 
to ourselves, I may be allowed to quote some ob- 
servations of M. Wilcznski concerning the composer 
Moniuszko; the author here most happily charac- 
terises our Slavonic art :— 

‘* Notice the characters of our poetic sentiment; 
they are entirely peculiar to ourselves, and we differ 
from all other nations, They bear no resemblance 
to the German romanticism which took its rise in 
sombre forests, seas, and mountains. The country 
of the Germans is built upon a barbarous model ; it 
inspires a superstitious fear which penetrates you 
from every point of view: likewise the fancy of man 
has there produced terrible legends and sanguinary 
dramas. Its ideal is abstract, barbarous, solitary; 
it resembles those barons of the middle ages who 
from the high peaks of their rocks waited for the 
passing of the peaceful traveller. The Germanic 
ballads filled with horror the Roman legions who 
invaded these barbarous countries. 

(To be continued.) 
———EEEEE——EEEE 

Mosicatn Compositions or THE Prince Consont.—A complete 
collection of the musical compositions, sacred and secular, of 
H.R.H. the Prince Consort, has just been published, under the 
superintendence of Mr. W.G. Cusins, her Majesty's Master of 
Music, by Messrs. Metzler and Co. It was at first intended to 
print the work for private circulation, but in consideration of the 


interest widely felt in it, the Queen has graciously sonsented 
that it shall be published instead. H . 
I 
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LIFE OF BEETHOVEN. 


By LOUIS NOHL. 
Translated from the German by Joun J. LAtor. 





INTRODUCTION. 

Music is the most popular of the arts. It fills 
man’s breast with a melancholy joy. Even the brute 
creation is not insensible to its power. Yet, at its 
best, music is a haughty, exclusive being, and not 
without reason are training, practice, talent, and 
the development of that talent, required for the 
understanding of her secrets. ‘‘One wishes to be 
heard with the intellect, by one’s equals; emotion 
becomes only women, but music should strike fire 
from the mind of a man.” In some such strain as 
this, Beethoven himself once spoke, and we know 
how slowly the works of the great symphonist found 
a hearing and recognition from the general public. 

Yet, who is there to-day who does not know the 
name of Beethoven ? Who is there that, hearing 
one of his compositions, does not feel the presence 
of a sublime, all-ruling power—of a power that 
springs from the deepest sources of all life? His 
very name inspires us with a feeling of veneration, 
and we can readily believe the accounts that have 
come down to us; how even strangers drew back 
with a species of awe, before this man of imposing 
appearance, spite of his smallness of stature, with 
his rounded shoulders, erect head, wavy hair, and 
piercing glance. Who has not heard of the two 
charcoal-burners who suddenly stopped their heavily- 
laden vehicle when they met, in a narrow pass, 
this “‘crabbed musician,” so well known to all 
Vienna, and who was wont to stand and think, and 
then, humming, to go his way, moving about bee-like 
through nature from sunrise, with his memoran- 
dum-book in his hand ? 

We are moved with the same feeling of respect 
that moved those common men, when we hear only 
Beethoven’s name ; but how much more powerfully 
are we stirred when we hear his music! We feel 
in that music the presence of the spirit that ani- 
mates and sustains the world, and which is contin- 
ually calling new life into existence. Even the 
person who is not a musician himself may feel, in 
these mighty productions, the certainty of the 
presence of the Creator of all things. Their tones 
sound to him like the voice of a man’s heart of 
hearts, the joys and sorrows of which Beethoven 
has laid bare to us. We feel convinced, when we 


hear them, that the person who in them speaks to 
us has, in very deed, something to tell us, some- 
thing of our own life; because he lived and felt 
more deeply than we what we all live and feel, and 
loved and suffered what we all love and suffer, more 


$$ 


we meet with a personage really great, both in 
mind and heart, one who was able to become a 
sublime model to us, because life and art were seri. 
ous things with him, and one who made it his duty 
“to live not for himself, but for other men.” It jg 
the high degree of self-denying power found in 
this phenomenon of art, that has such an eleyat. 
ing effect on us. The duties of life and the tasks 
of the artist he discharged with equal fidelity, 
His life was the foundation on which the super- 
structure of his works rose. His greatness as a 
man was the source of his greatness as an artist, 
The mere story of his life, given here in outline, 
reveals to us the internal springs of his artistic 
creations, and we must perforce admit that the 
history of Beethoven's life is a part of the history 
of the higher intellectual life of our time and of 
humanity. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ludwig van Beethoven was baptized in Bonn 
on the 17th of December, 1770. We know only this 
the date of his baptism, with any certainty, and hence 
the 17th of December is assumed to be his birthday 
likewise. 

His father, Johann van Beethoven, wasa singer inthe 
chapel of the Elector,in Bonn. The family, however 
had come originally from the Netherlands. Beet- 
hoven’s grandfather came to Bonn in 1732 after 
wilfully leaving the parental roof in consequence of a 
quarrel. He had attracted attention as a bass singer 
in the church and the theatre, and was made director 
of the Court band in 1763. By his industry, he had 
fonnded a family, was earning a respectable livelihood, 
and had won for himself the personal regard of the 
community. He did, besides, a small business in 
wines; but this, which was only accessory to his calling 
as a musician, contributed to undermine both his own 
happiness and his son’s. His wife Josepha Poll, fell 
a victim to the vice of intemperance, and, in con- 
sequence, it at last became necessary to confine her 
in a convent in Cologne. Unfortunately, the only 
surviving son inherited the vice of his mother. 
“Johann van Beethoven was given to the tasting of 
wine from a very early age,” says the account of his 
playmates. It was not long before this weakness got 
the upper hand to such an extent that his family and 
home suffered greatly. It finally led to his discharge 
from his position. Stephan van Breuning, our own 
Beethoven's friend in youth, saw him, on one occasion, 
liberate the drunken father out of the hands of the 
police in the public streets. 

We here get a glimpse at a period in Beethoven's 
youth, which put the strength of his mind as well 4s 
the goodness of his heart to the test. For in con 
sequence of the very respectable position occupied by 
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Court-organist, and of the rapid development of his 
talent, Beethoven soon enjoyed the society of the 
higher classes, and was employed in the capacity of 
musician in the families of the nobility and at Court. 
Yet we are told whenever it happened that he and 
his two younger brothers were obliged to take their 
intoxicated father home, they always performed that 
disagreeable task with the utmost tenderness. He 
was never known to utter a hard or unkind word 
against the man who had made his youth so sunless, 
and he never failed to resent it when a third person 
spoke uncharitably of his father’s frailty. The reserve 
and acertain haughtiness, however, which marked 
his disposition as a youth and a man, are traceable to 
these early harsh experiences. 

And who knows the complications which caused 
misfortune to get the upper hand here! True, we are 
told that ‘‘Johann van Beethoven was of a volatile 
and flighty disposition ;” but even his playmates 
when he was a boy had nothing bad to say of his 
character. Anger and stubbornness seem, indeed, to 
have been the inheritance of his Netherland nature; 
andthese our hero also displayed to no small extent. 
But while the grandfather had earned a very good 
position for himself, and always so deported himself 
that young Beethoven might take him as an example 
and loved to speak of him as a ‘‘ man of honour,” 
his father was never more than a singer in the chapel 
onasmall salary. But, notwithstanding his compara- 
tively humble social position, he had made a mistake 
in marrying below his station. 

Johann van Beethoven took Magdalena Kewerich, 
of Ehrenbreitstein, to wife, in 1763. She is described 
as a ‘ pretty and slender woman.”’ She had served as 
a chambermaid, for a time, in some of the families of 
the great, had married young, and was left a widow at 
the age ofnineteen. Johann’s marriage to this woman 
was not acceptable to the Court capellmeister, and so 
it happened that he was obliged to leave the home in 
which he had thus far lived with his lonely father, and 
move into a wing of the house number 515, in Bonn 
Street, where his son Ludwig, the subject of this sketch, 
was born. 

The young wife brought no property to her husband. 
Several children were born to the newly-married 
couple in quick succession. Of these, Karl, born 
in 1774 and Johann in 1766, play some part in 
Beethoven’s life. The growth of the family was so 
rapid that it was not long before they felt the burthen 
of pecuniary distress. The grandfather, who was well 
to do, helped them at first. His stately figure in his 
ted coat, with his massive head and “big eyes,” 
remained fixed in the boy Ludwig’s memory, although 
he was only three years of age when his grandfather 
died. The child was, indeed, tenderly attached to 
him. As the father’s poverty increased, he made some 
efforts to improve his condition. But they were of no 
avail; for his deportment was only “ passable,” and 
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his voice ‘‘ was leaving him.” He now had recourse 
to teaching, and obtained employment in the theatre, 
for he played the violin also. Sickness, however, 
soon eat up what was left of his little fortune. Their 
furniture and table-ware followed their silver-service 
and linen—‘ which one might have drawn through 
a ring,’—to the pawnshop; and now the father's 
poverty contributed only to make him, more and more, 
the victim of his weakness for the cup. 

But there was even now one star of hope in the 
dreary firmament of his existence—his son Ludwig's 
talent for music. This talent showed itself in very 
early childhood, and could not by any possibility 
escape the observation of the father, who, after alls 
was himself a ‘ good musician.” And, although the 
father was not destined to live to see his son in the 
zenith of his success, it was his son’s talent alone 
that saved the family from ruin and their name from 
oblivion, for with the birth of Beethoven’s younger 
brother, Johann, and of a sister who died shortly after, 
the circumstances of the family became still more 
straitened. Mozart had been in Bonn a short time 
before, and it occurred to the father to train his son to 
be a second little Mozart, and by travelling with him, 
earn the means of subsistence of which the family 
stood so sorely in need. And so the boy was rigidly 
kept to his lessons on the pianoand violin. His daily 
exercises on these instruments must have been a 
severer task on him than would seem to be necessary 
in a regular course of musical training. He used to 
be taken from his playing with other children to 
practice, and friends of his youth tell us how they saw 
him standing on a stool before the piano and cry 
while he practised his lessons. Even the rod was 
called into requisition in his education, and the 
expostulations of friends could not dissuade the father 
from such relentless severity. But the end was 
attained. Regular and persevering exercise laid 
the foundation of a skill in the art of music, which 
led him before the public when only seven years.of 
age. On the 26th of March (by a strange coincidence 
the day of the month on which Beethoven died), the 
father announced, in a paper published in Cologne, 
that ‘‘ his son, aged six years, would have the honour 
to wait on the public with several concertos for the 
piano, when, he flattered himself, he would be able to 
afford a distinguished audience a rich treat ; and this 
all the more since he had been favoured with a 
hearing by the whole Court, who listened to him with 
the greatest pleasure.” The child, to enhance the 
surprise, was made one year younger in this an- 
nouncement than he was in reality; and this led 
Beethoven himself into an error as to his age, which 
he did not discover until he was nearly forty. 

We need say but little concerning his other teachers 
when a youth. His great school was want, which 
urged him to follow and practise his art, so that he 
might master it, and with its assistance make his way 
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through the world. When Beethoven grew to be 
eight years of age, he had as a teacher, in addition to 
his father, the vocalist Tobias Pfeiffer for a whole 
year. Pfeiffer lived in the Beethoven family. He was 
a skilful pianist. Beethoven considered him one of 
the teachers to whom he was most indebted, and was 
subsequently instrumental in procuring assistance 
for him from Vienna. But we may form some idea of 
the nature of his instruction, and of the mode of living 
in the family, from the fact, attested by Beethoven's 
neighbours, that it frequently happened that Pfeiffer, 
after coming home with the father late in the night from 
the tavern, took young Ludwig out of bed and kept 
him at the piano practising till morning. Yet the 
success attendant on this instruction was such even 
now, that when the boy Beethoven and his teacher, 
who performed on the flute, played variations together, 
the people in the streets stopped and listened to their 
delightful music. In1781, when Ludwig was ten 
years old, he travelled to Holland with his mother, 
played in the houses of the great, and astonished 
every one by his skill. The profits from this journey, 
however, cannot have been very large. When the boy 
was questioned about them, he replied : ‘* The Dutch 
are a niggardly set; I shall never visit Holland 
again.” 

In the meantime, he turned his attention also to the 
study of the organ. Under the guidance of a certain 
Brother Willibald, of a neighbouring Franciscan 
monastery, he soon became so proficient on that 
instrument, that he was able to act as assistant 
organist at divine service. But his principal teachers 
here were the old Electoral Court organist, 
Van den Eeden, and, afterwards, his successor, 
Christian Gottlob Neefe. In what regards com- 
position the latter was the first to exercise any 
real influence on Beethoven, and Beethoven, in after 
years thanked him for the good advice he had given him 
—advice which had contributed so much to his success 
in the “ divine art.” He concludes a letter to Neefe as 
follows: ‘If I should turn out some day to be a 
great man, you will have contributed to make me 
such.” Neefe came originally from Saxony. As an 
organist, he had all the characteristics of the North 
German artists; but, on the other hand, he had asa 
composer a leaning. towards the sonata style intro- 
duced by Ph. E. Bach. He was a man of broad 
general education, and the form of his artistic pro- 
ductions was almost faultless. Such was young 
Beethoven's proficiency at the age of eleven, in 1782, 
that Neefe was able to appoint him his “ substitute,” 
and thus to pave the way for his appointment as 
Court organist. We owe to him the first published 
account of Beethoven; and from that account we 
learn that the great foundation of his instruction was 
Bach's “‘ well-tempered clavichord,” that ne plus ultra 
of counterpoint and technic. He first made a repu- 





fugues. But the instruction he had received in 
composition, bore fruit also, and some variations to a 
march, and three sonatas by him, appeared at this 
time in print. 

In the account of Beethoven referred to above, and 
which was written in 1783, Neefe said that that young 
‘“‘ genius ” was deserving of support that he might be 
able to travel, and that he would certainly be another 
Mozart. But the development of his genius soon 
took a wider scope. He even, on one occasion, when 
Neefe was prevented doing so, presided at a rehearsal 
in the Bonn Theatre, in which the best pieces of the 
age were produced. This was at the age of twelve, 
And so it happened that his artistic views and technic 
skill grew steadily greater. We are told that when he 
became Court organist, at the age of thirteen, he 
made the very accurate vocalist Heller lose the key 
entirely during the performance of divine service, by 
his own bold modulations. True, the Elector forbade 
such ‘strokes of genius” in the future, but he, no 
less than his capellmeister Luchesi, was _ greatly 
astonished at the extraordinary capacity of the young 
man. 

Incidents of this kind may have suggested the 
propriety of giving him the instruction appropriate 
for a really great master of art; and, indeed, we find 
the Court organist of Bonn with Mozart in Vienna in 
the spring of 1787. 


(To be continued.) 








NEW MUSIC. 





(AucENER & Co.] 
Suite, Preludio, Fuga, Andante Affettuoso, Presto Spiccato, Alle- 
gretto Scherzando, Adagio and Finale. For the Pianoforte, 
By Jamxs C, Cunwick. 
We must speak well of this very beautiful work, which is well 
suited for students. 


[R. Cocxs & Co.} 
The Silver Wedding. Lancers. By J. L. Goopwis, Chef 
d’Orchestre Manchester Assemblies. 
These are most charming, and, without exception, the best we 
have seen for some time. 
Little Photos for the Pianoforte. By J. W. Wauuts. 
Six very interesting and prettily arranged pieces. 
Classics for Young Pianists. Edited by Frepertc LeMorss. 
Morceaux and Extracts from Beethoven, Mozart, and Haydn. 


These are exceedingly well fingered and arranged, and will be 
found a great help to teachers. 





[F. Froman. } 
“ The Sailor’s Early Home.” Song. By H. Taackun Buncsss. 
This is a very pretty and attractive soug. 
“ Friendship, Love, and Truth.” Song. By Joux Rios. 
This is a fairly prétty song, and a very good accompaniment. 
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(Stantzy Lvoas, Waser & Co.) 
“SheandI.” Song. By Kozeuuz, 
This is an exceedingly beautiful song. 
The Better World. For Voice and Piano, with Violin obbligato 
(and Harmonium ‘ad libitum). By Mromaz, Brreson. 
This is a very lovely song, and we cannot speak too highly in 
favour of it. 
“The Child Musician.” Song. By W. Bosrow. 
An effective and pretty song. 
“J feel thy Breath’s Strange Magic.” Song. Music by Mavup 
VaLERIZ WHITE. 
This is a capital song, with a good accompaniment. 
My Lady Sleeps. Serenade. For Voice and String Quartet, or 


Arranged with Accompaniment for Piano and Violin, or Flute 
obbligato, by J. Bonpy ANDREWS. 


This is extremely beautiful. 


The Love that ne’er grows old, Song. By Exrnust Forp. 
This is a fairly good song for a tenor voice. 


Second Scherzo. For the Piano. By Waurer Macrarnen. 

It is needless to praise this piece, as Walter Macfarren’s 
compositions are so well known and appreciated by the profession 
and public at large. 





(Scnorr & Co.] 
Senallié’s 9th Sonata for Violin. 


Borghi’s 1st Sonata for Violin, 
Tartini’s 2nd Sonata for Violin. 
These are three numbers of ‘Des Matftres Classiques du 


Violin,” arranged for violin and piano, by D. Alard. The series 


is well known to violinists, and contains some of thé ‘gems of 
purest rays serene”? from Corelli downwards. The works of 
Tartini are tolerably well known, but on looking over these 
Sonatas by Senallié and Borghi we are tempted to ask why solo 
violinists do not more frequently resort to the veritable old 
masters. Here are works of real beauty and inspiration, which, 
s0 far as the majority of English concert-goers are concerned, are 
practically buried away out of sight and hearing. They are, it is 
true, “old-fashioned,” as the phrase goes. So are Mozart, 
Haydn, and Bach, and so, in a few years more, will Beethoven be 
with some people—indeed, he is already getting a trifle passé with 
some who are very highly ‘‘ developed.” The real secret, we 
suspect, is that some of the old masters of the violin are rather 
easy, and do not give the executant enough work to do to draw 
the attention of the public from the Composer to himself. We 
recommend violinists everywhere to study the whole series, and 
play them in public as often as possible. 


[Wrrxes & Co.] 
The Golden Hair that Galla wears. A Humorous Four-part 
Song. By Dr. H. Hizes. 

Dr. Hiles has before shown his ability as a composer of comic 
part-songs, his ‘“‘Humpty Dumpty” being well known. The 
one before us is quite equal to that, though the words of Prior 
are not so widely known as those about the great fall from the 
top of the wall. The ppp. at the close on the words, ‘‘ She bought 
it,” is really funny, and rightly sung would well indicate a sort 
of confidential whisper to communicate that Galla’s hair was her 
own, bought and paid for; the chord of G major, on which the 
words are whispered, showing, after G minor, the satisfaction felt 
in telling the news. 


The Westminster Chimes. Grand Prelude and Fugue in O for the 
Organ. By Jonn C. Wann. 

A clever and effective piece of work. The pedals open by giving 

out the hour chimes, and striking the hour, the two hands (of the 








player, not the clock) playing an éffective accompaniment. At 
the 16th bar the pedals chime the quarter, at the 8lst the half. 
hour, at the 46th the three-quarters, and at the 61st the hour, 
and with the striking of the hour (in fifths on C and G) the pre- 
lude ends. Ths fugue subject at once demands attention by its 
peculiar figure and rhythm. Before the pedals take up the 
subject there is a short paasage made of the figure of the chief 
subject, a somewhat unusual feature in an organ fugue, which 
we think deprives the entry of the pedal subject of much of its 
effect ; the “ carillons” with which the right hand accompanies 
the pedal subject are given later to the left hand when the 
pedal give it out in the subdominant. The whole is most 
elaborately wrought out, the carillon passages containing the 
‘chime for church” of Westminster Abbey. We do not know 
what the strict purists would say abuut the effects which 
Mr. Ward seeks to obtain; but there can, we think, hardly be two 
opinions about the very clever way in which the work is written. 
We ought not to omit to mention that the piece is one requiring 
great dexterity and independent of hands and feet. 





(B. Wii11aMs. } 
Songs for Young Singers. By T. Crampron. 

Eight simple little Songs, set to simple music, and above all, 
with a simple pianoforte part which the children can play, and so 
have it ‘all to ourselves.” We know a family of children who 
learnt these songs almost by heart before we would find time to 


review the book, and claim it as their own. What better praise 
could we give to it? 


The Old and the Young Marie. Song. By Frepznico Cowzn. 

We have had many beautiful songs by this composer, and chn 
only say it is quite equal to any of his former compositions. 
The Emigrant’s Promise. By Humrury J. Stan. 

A song of fairly good merit. 


Culloden. Jacobite Song. By Gzoncz L., Epwanps. 
An excellent song. Very taking. 


Booted and Spurred. Galop for the Piano. By OC. A. Guxia. 
Little Maud Polka, By F. W. Weweres, and Bon Marché 
(Sold Out). Polka. By Oscan Szxpzu. 
These are all pretty pieces. 
Frances Autcz Sizzn 
(Pupil of Sir Julius Benedict). 





Tae Orcan 1x Caurcu.—In a Lecture on Church Music which 
the Rev. H. W. Beecher delivered in New Haven some time since, 
he discourses upon the organ and its influence inthe Church. We 
quote a few paragraphs. ‘I look upon the history of the develop- 
ment of the organ for Christian uses as a sublime instance of the 
guiding hand of God’s providence. It is the most complex of 
all instruments, it is the most harmonious of all, it is the 
grandest of all. Beginning far back, growing as things grow 
which have great uses, growing little by little, it has come now to 
stand immeasurably, transcendently, above every other instru- 
ment, and not only that, but above every combination of instru- 
ments... . Anorchestra depends upon the moods of fiftymen. The 
organ has nomoods. There it stands, the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever, I hope. It may not have that certain elasticity that 
belongs to an orchestra, but then no orchestra that ever lived had 
the breadth, the majesty, the grandeur that belongs to this prince 
of instruments... . Whatever it has of sweetness, whatever it has 
of fineness, whatever it has of delicacy, it is expressed by an under 
power that is like the sea itself; and I thank Goda thousand 
times a year, when I see how many things the social elementa 
have stolen from religion, that Ican tarn round to this one 
solitary exception, and say, ‘ Religion, at any rate, has the A 
the grandest thing that ever was combined in human ingeaia? 
Now, running as it does through all the grades and elements of sound, 
just as soft and sweet as the song sparrow, which is the sweetest 
bird that sings,—in its —— rising through all gradations, 
imitating ev that is known almost of sound upon earth,— 
it expresses the thunder and the uake, and almost the 
final trump itself.”—Boston Musical Herald. 
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CRAMER'S 
STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


SIR JOHN Goss’. 
INTRODUCTION TO HARMONY AND THOROUGH-BASS, 
(With Examples and Exercises) Sixteenth Edition, 

Price 4s. In Cloth Cover, price 5s. 


G. A. MACFARREN’S 
(Prof. Mus. Cantab.) 


RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY, 
(With Progressive Exercises) Eighth Edition, 
Price 4s. In Cloth, price 5s. 


PROFESSOR RICHTER’S 
TREATISE ON HARMONY, 


Price 4s. In Cloth, price 5s, 


TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT, 


Price 4s. In Cloth, price 5s. 
TREATISE ON CANON AND FUGUE, 
Price 4s. In Cloth, price 5s. 
These three celebrated Works are translated and adapted from the German by 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


GEORGE COOPER’S 
INTRODUCTION TO THE ORGAN 
(For the use of Students.) In two Books. 68. each. 
SCOTSON CLARK’S 
TUTOR FOR THE HARMONIUM, 


Price 58. (Half-price.) 


CRAMER’S 
CELEBRATED TUTOR FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
ted by 


J. RUMMEL. 4s. (Half-price.) 


Orders for the above should be accompanied by a remittance. 


LA BOULANGERE. 


(OPERA COMIQUE.) 
ENGLISH ADAPTATION BY 


H. B. FARNIE. 





MUSIC BY 


J. OFFENBACH. 


RAAAS 


LA BOULANGERE. Full Vocal Score. English. nett 8%. 
LA BOULANGERE. Complete Opera for Piano Solo. ,, 2/6 


SONGS, &c. 


’Tis so Good to have a 
Sweetheart .. 
Far Apart .. 


(Romance) 

The Coalmanand the Miller Soprano 
(Idyll in Black and White) 

Yes, You are Free 

Parted .. es 

(Romance) 

The Dream is over .. .. 
(Valse Lente) ian eS 


PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS. 
Selection of Airs 


COMPASS, K&Y. PRICE. 


D to E G As. 
E flat 4s. 


CtoF F As. 
E flat 4s. 
G 


Contralto 


Contralto CtoE 


AtoF 
C to F 


CtoE 


Baritone 
Contralto 


Baritone 


DANCE MUSIC. 
madrilles mar is res ia 
altzes és ee as os 
Polka .. $e b4 ois os 


Lancers ee J.8. Hinuer 4s 


N.B,—All the Songs, Piano and Dance Music supplied at Half 


the Marked Price, and sent Post Free. 


901, BEGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





es 


NEW TENOR SONG. 


TO VAN BSSA., 


Words from the ‘‘ FevrtLemorre,” 
MUSIC BY 


JOHN BROADHOUSE. 


PRICE TWO SHILLINGS NET. 


LONDON :—WILLIAM REEVES, “ Orcuestra” Orricx, 
185, Frzer Srreer. 





E flat 4s. 


R. pe Vizsac. In Two Books, each 4s. ° 
Ditto ts re és .» Henry Parker 4s, 


7 ARBAN 4g, 
Canto Zort1 4s. 
Max Frunuina 4s. 





EXAMINATIONS FOR MUSICAL DEGREES AND DIPLOMAS, 


The Author of ‘‘ Mustcan Acoustics” prepares (by post) Can. 
didates for all Examinations in Acoustics. 


Terms moderate and inclusive. 
Address, JOHN BROADHOUSE, West View, Hadley Green, 
Barnet, N. 








Che Mrchestra 


and Che Choir. 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, for Copies Free by Post, 6s, 6d, 


To America, Canada, France, Germany, and Italy, Ts. per 
Annum. Payable in Advance. 


Advertisements in Column, 5 lines (of ten words) 3s. 64, 
6d. a line after. 


Per inch in Column, 5s, 6d. 


Sold by W. Rerves, 185, Firer Srreet, Lonpoy; 
Apams & Francis, Fugret Street, E.C. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
K. W.—We cannot undertake to answer such questions. 
Cuorr-Boy.—A cathedral by all means, if you have the choice. Never mind 
the pay at starting. 
F. R. 8,—You may know much of Beethoven, but you have more to learn. 


ale The Orchestra 


and Che Choir, 
A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY, 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 


The Great Violinists and Pianists.—Frederic Chopin’s Works and thelr 
Proper Interpretation.—Life of Beethoven.—New Music,—A “ New Law” in 
Acoustics.—New Lamps for Old.—The Foreign Musical Papers.—The 
Throat in its Relation to Singing—Drama.—New Publications.—Sacred 
Harmonic Society. —Concerts.—The Popular Concerts.—N otes,—Provineial. 
—Miscellaneous, 














—— 


A “NEW LAW” IN ACOUSTICS. 


We have had brought to our notice a very interestiB 
magazine, called ‘ Wilford’s Literary Microcosm, 
published monthly in New York, in the Janualy 
number of which appeared an article called “A New 
Law of Acoustics.” What the “new law” 18 the 
writer shall state for himself; and as the article # 
brief and to the point, we quote it in extenso:— 

“In the November number of The Microcosm 
inquired, under the head of ‘ Thunder-Puzzles, 
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reason why the pitch of a thunder-peal, for example, 
becomes lower the farther the sound advances from the 
electric discharge that produces it. We have had no 
answer to our inquiry; and we may add that our 
reference to the matter two months ago is perhaps the 
first and only recorded observation upon the fact 
pamed. Yet that it is a fact every one will attest from 
memory alone. No one can fail to recollect that very 
distant thunder is always of nearly the lowest pitch in 
the musical scale, resembling the deep bass notes of the 
church organ. Now it is a recognized law of acoustics 
that the pitch of a sound depends entirely upon the 
number of air-waves sent off from the sounding body, 
each vibration of such instrument producing one wave. 
The fact that the pitch of a tone near to the sounding 
body is always in exact proportion to the number of 
vibrations a second by which it is produced, is well 
demonstrated, and of course true. It is also a 
recognized principle in acoustical science that while 
sound decreases in intensity the farther it advances 
from its source, it does not change either in pitch or 
quality. This would necessarily be the case if sound 
consists of air-waves, since nothing but air-waves would 
be involved at any distance; and of course the same 
number of air-waves would strike the ear at a distance 
thatissue from the sounding instrument, and consequently 
the same number of tympanic vibrations would take 
place, if that is really the way we hear sound. Hence 
no explanation of this newly recorded fact of the 
marked change in the pitch of thunder or of the sounds 
of artillery can be given on the basis of the wave- 
theory. 

“ We now assume and announce, as a new principle or 
law of science, hitherto unrecognized by acousticians, 
that all sounds become lower in pitch by the very act 
of travelling through the air, and, probably, also 
through other media than air. This we can only 
explain by assuming that something in addition to the 
number of sound-pulses per second goes to determine 
the original pitch of the tone at the instrument, that 
this something (which might be termed pitch-quality) 
makes all sounds higher at the vibrating instrument 
than they would be if this peculiar quality were absent, 
and if the pitch depended alone on the number of 
Vibrations per second; and that this pitch-quality, 
whatever it may be, tends to become dissipated by the 
act of travelling, thus reducing the pitch lower and 
lower, the farther the sound advances. We have no 
hesitation in making the scientific prediction that a 
test of any tone, and however produced, will prove it 
to change in pitch to a lower key as it is measured at 
greater distances from the instrument producing it. 
We know this to be true of thunder, and the sounds of 
heavy artillery. Why should it not be true of all 
sounds ? 

“Should this prove to be so, a new law in acoustics, 
and of general application, would be established, which 
would go strongly to favour the substantial or corpus- 

hypothesis of sound, as just shown, because we 
tan conceive of substantial pulses of sound, by travelling 
distances through a conducting medium, losing, as 

y attrition, a certain quality, just as we could conceive 
of the light of the sun losing some of its actinic or 
medicinal qualities, by reflection from the moon. So 
We may yet find that electricity would have a very 

t+ therapeutic effect after travelling a circuit of 
thtee thousand miles, from what it would possess by 





an application to the patient directly at the battery: 
Whether these things would be true or not, the problem 
now confronts us that sound actually loses an im- 
portant peculiarity by the act of travelling,—becoming 
lower as it progresses from its source,—which, with its 
probable solution, is here placed on record for the 
consideration of scientific investigators.” 

This theory is ingenious, and we should not like to 
say, without experimental proof, that it is untenable. 
The “wave theory,” however, accounts for all the 
known phenomena of sound; and we do not hesitate to 
affirm that up to this moment no evidence, based on 
experiment, has been adduced to show that sounds sink 
in pitch in travelling any given distance. The writer 
of the article says they do, and ‘that it is a fact every 
one will attest from memory alone.” But memory in 
scientific matters goes for very little; before such a 
theory as this can be even entertained by acousticians, 
absolute proof must be furnished that sounds do 
actually fall in pitch as they travel. 

If this is true of any sound, is it true of all, and the 
law by which thunder and the noise of artillery sink in 
pitch over a distance must perforce make all sounds 
sink in pitch pro tanto. Pitch depends, of course, upon 
rapidity of vibration, and while it is clear that the 
loudness of a sound (width of air-wave) decreases with 
distance, proof is wanting that pitch (length of air- 
wave) also decreases. If it be the fact that this fall in 
pitch does}take place, such proof can soon be obtained, 
and we proceed to suggest a mode of searching for it. 
The theory of ‘‘ beats” will solve the question without 
difficulty. That theory may be briefly stated thus :— 
Let two wires of a piano be tuned exactly alike—say 


the two producing the note 0( =) vibrating 256 


times in a second. Then sharpen one of the wires by 
a slight turn of the tuning hammer, and strike the key. 
A jarring or beating noise is heard, the jars or beats 
being caused by the two wires vibrating in different 
periods. These beats are familiar to all who have 
heard a tuner at work, and we are not now concerned 
so much with the cause (which readers can find ex- 
plained in ‘Musical Acoustics”) as with the con- 
sequence, the point which it is important to observe 
being that the slightest alteration in the pitch of one of two 
sounds in unison will produce these jars or “beats.” A 
common tuning fork will prove this easily enough. 
The two prongs are in unison; put a small pellet of 
sealing-wax on the end of one of them, and it vibrates 
more slowly than its fellow, and “beats” will be at 
once heard. The fact that the slightest alteration of 
pitch of one of two sounds in unison will produce 
audible beats will furnish us with means for testing 
the ‘‘ new law” which will place the matter outside the 
pale of controversy. If the pitch of a thunder-peal, or the 
sound of artillery, falls so much in travelling over a distance 
as to make that fall a matter of common observation, the 
pitch of any sound will, by the same law, fall sufficiently to 
enable the extent of the fall to be accurately measured by 
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beats. If the ‘“‘ new law ” will not answer to this test it 
is no law at all, but an empirical deduction from some 
fancied event or events wrongly assumed to be facts 
capable of scientific proof. If it be really a law, it will 
be demonstrated to be such by the following test :— 
Tune two forks in unison with the note A on the 
second string of a violin, so that the string makes no 
beats with either or both of them. Then take a speak- 
ing tube of sufficient length to reduce the quantity of 
tone to the faintest audible sound, placing one end of 
the tube in a room far enough from the other end to 
prevent the tone of the violin from being heard except 
through the speaking-tube. If the note A is now 
sounded, and is perfectly in tune with one of the forks 
held close to the violin, and the tone falls in pitch 
while travelling through the pipe, it will certainly 
make beats with the second fork at the other end of 
the tube. We do not know how long a tube would be 
required to exhaust the full tone of the open A string of 
a good violin,. but it would certainly be several 
times longer than the distance over which the same 
tone could be heard on the calmest and finest 
night in the open air. The vibration number 
of the sixth of any scale is to the tonic as § to 
1; and taking 256 per second as the vibration 
number of C on the ledger line between the stave, 
the vibration number of the A in question would be 


ae ty > _. USO _. 426% per second. If the forks and the 
string were in unison, all three would make 4263 
vibrations per second—say 426 for the sake of simplicity. 
If the tube were 880 yards in length (half a mile), a 
fall in pitch of only one vibration per second would 
cause the tone to make one beat per second with the 
fork at the other end. The slower the beats, the more 
easily can the ear count them, and it becomes there- 
fore an easy matter to detect beats under these 
circumstances. The fork, making 426 vibrations in a 
eseond, would infallibly show whether any and what 
iuil in pitch took place, because 425 would make one 
beat per second, 424 two beats, 428 three beats, and so 
on; while any fall in pitch which made beats too 
rapidly to be counted would enable the ear to detect 
the sinking without any need for countin: beats to 
ascertain its extent. 

We commend this test to our contemporary, the 
Literary Microcosm, not in a factious spirit, but with a 
desire to ascertain the truth; and, if there be such a 
law in operation, this test will without fail reveal it. 
The tone of an instrument more piercing and “ carry- 
ing” farther than the violin—such as the cornet or 
trumpet—would of course render a longer tube neces- 
sary, and materially increase the value of the experi- 
ment, which is only one of many that may be tried. 
If no beats are produced over any distance, there is no 
such law as that referred to by our contemporary; if 
beats are produced, they result from a fall in pitch, 
and it would be well that the phenomenon should be 
further investigated. 





LL 


“NEW LAMPS FOR OLD.” 


The “ transaction” which deprived Aladdin of the 
services of the Genius of the Lamp, has been often 
repeated on a larger scale; the love of novelty being 
sufficient to cause the abandonment of what was 
cherished, and tried, and admired. The Old Lamp of 
the Thousand and One Nights, with its marvellons 
powers, was discarded because old, and a similar fate 
seems to attend most human institutions ; the adage 
of men’s minds craving for ‘novelty receives daily 
illustration in all directions, both in Politics and Art. 
Just now Music seems particularly prominent in afford. 
ing examples of the apparent neglect of old and well. 
founded claims. 

The Musical Union seems in danger of extinction 
owing to the failure of the powers of its Founder; and 
few persons thought that the attempt of a foreign exe. 
cutant to carry on Mr. Ella's work, even if persisted in, 
would ultimately succeed. Some may think its mission 
was terminated when Mr. Chappell’s “ popular” con- 
certs became a prosperous undertaking, and in a sense 
this is true; but it seems strange that London cannot 
furnish a sufficient number of music-lovers to pay for 
hearing chamber-music in comfort and quiet, apart 
from the crowd and bustle of ‘‘ popular” evenings, and 
without the additional attraction of star vocalists. The 
greater public are well catered for by Mr. Chappell, 
but neither the shilling visitors nor the subscribers 
for stalls can enjoy the work of a composer nor the 
efforts of its interpreters to the same degree as those 
who paid the moderate subscription to the Musical 
Union. At one time Mr. Ella provided for all who 
cared for such music; and Mr. Chappell has had to 
educate his audience, and—all honour to his persistent 
efforts—has worthily and wonderfully succeeded. 

The dissolution of Mr. Leslie’s Choir is also to be 
regretted, more especially by those who make nicety 
of execution the swnmum bonum in musical performance. 
But we have always thought the result obtained barely 
recompensed the self-sacrifice of the Choir and its long- 
suffering Conductor; and it was hardly to be expected 
that a second generation would continue the work 
But it exerted considerable influence for good which 
we believe will be enduring; and Mr. Leslie was wise 
in dissolving his choir while it was still efficient. 

The Philharmonic Society still exists, but we fear 
receives from the public but faint and niggarily 
support. It is true that the works of its repertoire may 
be heard elsewhere, and the enterprising foreigner with 
his “scratch ” band finds a support denied to the old 
and national institution. But amateurism has all bat 
killed the old society, and many of its supporters, from 
Royalty downwards, do their own fiddling in the Albert 
Hall orchestra instead of paying to listen at the hall 
in Regent Street. There ought, however, to be found 
some means to preserve this society as a model and 
standard for similar institutions throughout the Unilel 
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Kingdom, and to render it independent of the ad 
captandum expedients of the speculative concert-giver. 
Another impending loss—and perhaps the most to 
be regretted—is the dissolution of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society after an honourable and useful career of half- 
a-century. We are not going to sketch its history, 
which if written in its most minute detail would 
greatly redound to the credit of its founders and their 
successors. Many of the original members are no 
more, but there is no room for finding fault with 
the general management of those who took up their 
work; adverse and discordant criticisms answer 
themselves. The Society itself underwent a process 
of education, and may be credited with having 
educated its audiences. These indeed seem to have 
become more than sufficiently refined, for they have 
nd of late cared more for the mode of performance than 
for the music itself. In early days there was plenty 
of variety in the performances, and almost always 





. - Oe. we. . pao ieee 


* a remunerative audience who paid three or five shillings 
- each to hear works of the great composers, and 
12 even new oratorios by the Society's leader, whose com- 
a positions would shame some of the popular “ cantatas ”’ 
tee ofthe present day. Whether Handel or Haydn, Mozart 
vat or Mendelssohn, or our countryman Perry, the music was 
al the attraction, and there was no criticism of the “‘ attack,” 
The or the “‘ tempo,” or complaints if all the ‘* nuances” were 
nell, not duly attended to ; but there was thorough enjoyment 
bess ofthe music, and executants and listeners were the better 
“the for it. The subsequent career of this society is familiar 
wen to all. Founded by a few energetic middle-class 
sical Englishmen, it has existed for half-a-century, and 
who been the model and parent of many other societies. In 
4 to , tliciency it has never been approached ; its history can 


stent hardly be repeated. Its work is probably done, and its 
txistence may be closed in full vigour. It has incurred 


to be no obligations for patronage in its progress ; we trus 
ricety that none will be incurred in attempting to sustain a 
a lingering period of decline. After providing fifty years’ 
parely tujoyment for music-lovers, it may leave its successors 
‘ong: —longo intervallo—-to cater for the legion of critics. 
pected If melancholy reflections arise from the spectacle of 
wok noribund societies, may we look for comfort in the 
which mauguration of the new Conservatory,—which is to 
s win absorb all existing schools of music, and elevate this 


tountry to the highest pinnacle of the art? The 
persistent patrons of this novel institution see that 
England has too few musicians, and too many paupers ; 
ind their project is to increase art by depopulating the 
Workhouse, and to give instruction to those who are 
table to pay for it. Musicians haye generally been 
Villing to be patronised, but they have not always been 
fateful for favours recvived: this will be put right, 
td while Royalty, Nobility, and Plutocracy find the 
Yiltonage, the pay may be found by the middle-class, 
will gain greatly by the process; for as School- 
learning has obliterated criminals, so Conserva. 
ny Music will eliminate paupers. Nous verrons. 








THE FOREIGN MUSICAL PAPERS. 


La Correspondencia Musical of Madrid contains the 
continuation (Part 8) of an excellent series of papers 
on Opera in Spain, written by Antonio Peiia y Goii. 
These articles are of great interest, as showing that 
opera has had a home in Spain for a long period; the 
one before us deals with the present century under the 
title, “‘Y la Musica Dramatica en Espaiia en el Siglo 
XIX.” The writer quotes, from Sr. Millan’s Cronica 
de la Opera Italiana in Madrid, a paragraph stating 
that Rossini’s “ Ji Turco in Italia” was performed in 
Madrid as far back as 1818. We learn also from the 
same journal that Auber’s ‘‘ Los Diamantes de la 
Corona” is now drawing crowds to the Teatro de la 
Zarzuela in that city. Our Spanish contemporary is 
to be commended for the judicious and able manner in 
which it is edited. 

Le Meénestrel, in its issue of Feb. 5th, gives a full 
account of the Auber centenary and the doings in con- 
nection therewith. On Feb. 12th appeared an article 
by M. Marmontel on “ Anton Rubinstein,” consisting 
mainly of facts and incidents in connection with the 
life of the great Russian pianist. The raison d'étre of 
this article, which is very good reading (albeit the bulk 
of it is to be found in Marmontel’s ‘ Virtuoses 
Contemporains "’), is as follows :— 





“Au moment méme od le virtuose-compositeur Antoine 
Rubinstein fait accourir de nouveau tout Paris dilettante, salle 
Erard, il nous a paru intéressant de placer sous les yeux de nos 
lecteurs quelques détails snr la vie et sur les couvres, aujourd’hui 
cosmopolites, du grand artiste Russe.” 


The following paragraph of M. Marmontel is worth 
noting :— 

‘Les cing concertos symphoniques composés par Rubinstein 
appartiennent A l’école moderne romantique de. Schumann, 
Littolff, Saint-Saéns, Liszt. On sait que l’instrumentation de 
Mozart n'a pas semblé suffisante aux novateurs. Ne pouvant 
faire mieux ni plus grand, ils ont cherché des types différents, et 
assigné & l’orchestre un role tout A fait prépondérant. Le piano 
n’est que bien rarement traité par eux comme instrument solo ou 
récitant ; il dialogue avec l’orchestre, ou accompagne de traits 
rapides, brillants ou harmonieux, les phrases chantantes. Sa 
sonorité limitée doit souvent lutter de force avec d’énergiques 
tutti: combat inégal od le virtuose est exposé a dépenser une 
bravoure insuffisante. Oe parti pris symphonique a brisé le vieux 
moule des concertos de Field, Ries, Hummel, Moschelés, Herz, 
&c, Pourtant, nous ne refusons pas d’admettre les essais des 
maitres contemporains, encore moins d’y reconnaitre une pro- 
digieuse habileté de facture. L’école moderne, Jorsqu'elle puis 
ses inspirations dans les sentiments expressifs des grandes 
passions humaines, a aussi de précieux 6lans de tendresse. Son 
plus grand danger est de vouloir ériger en principe, que l’art dra- 
matique et l’art symphonique peuvent se libérer de symétrie dans 
la forme, de carrure dans les phrases, et de tendre @ transformes 
la musique en science abstraite, od les subtilités métaphysiquer 
remplaceraient les émotions de l’Ame et l’inspiration poétique.”’ 


It is something to obtain an admission that the 
modern romantic school, though not regarding the 
instrumentation of Mozart as ‘ suffisante,” yet ‘ne 
pouvant faire mieux ni plus grand,” and were driven to 
seck “types different.” All honour to the romantic 
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school for seeking to enlarge the domain of music ; 
we only ask that they shall recognise the great works 
of their immortal predecessors as gold pure and un- 
alloyed. We can submit to any amount of paste and 
aluminium in their orchestration, so long as they leave 
us our diamonds of the first water for our own wearing. 

La Gazzetta Musicale di Milano has given two very 
good articles (in the numbers for Jan. 29th and Feb. 
5th) on Chinese and Greek Music, under the title 
“Sulle Relazioni della Musica Antica fra Chinesi ed 
Elleni.” The author is Sr. G. Fantoni. The number 
for February 12 contains a paper on ‘“ Bianca de 
Cervia,” @ new opera by A. Smareglia, produced for the 
first time at the Teatro alla Scala, Milan, on }'ebruary 
7th. The writer praises the soloists and chorus, but 
says the scenery was only medioere, and the dresses, 
though rich, were not all ‘de perfetto gusto ;” Italian 
taste ought surely never to err in the matter of stage 
dresses! Of the opera itself the Gazzetta has not a 
very exalted opinion. 

The ** Neue Zeitschrift fur Musik,” under the head of 
‘Kin Haydn-Denkmal” (a monument to Haydn), 
reviews at great length Herr Pohl’s Biography of 
Haydn. On the whole the Zeitschrift speaks well of this 
great work, and concludes with a wish that the third and 
last volume of Pohl’s ‘‘ Meisterarheit” may soon appear. 
In the next number of the same paper is the first 
instalment of a series of Papers by Dr. Schucht on 
Mythical and Historical Themes for Opera (Mythische 
und historische Sujets der Oper), which promises to be 
attractive; and in the same number is a long review 
of Louis Kéhler’s estimate of Brahms (Johannes 
Brahms und seine Stellung in der Musikgeschichte). 
The Zeitschrift wishes the little book (of forty-eight 
pages) the best possible success. Kdéhler is in some 
doubt as to what position to assign to Brahms. The 
last sentence of a long quotation given by our con- 
temporary is:—‘‘ Daher denn bei Brahms oft jene 
crwic.ute Zwiefache Art des Eindrucks; er muthet uns 
mit Grund Beethovenschan, aber zugleich ist er von 
so rathselhafter Natur, dasz man nicht weisz, vermag 
man nicht in die Tiefe zu dringen, oder ist die Tiefe 
leer, oder ist iiberhaupt keine Tiefe da?’ That is, 
Brahms’ artistic nature is such a riddie that it is 
impossible to know whether to explore its depths, 
whether those depths are empty, or whether there are 
any depths to explore! Many of us in England have 
arrived at the same conclusion respecting Brahms; 
perhaps only posterity will be able to estimate him 
with justice. 








Panis.—On Wednesday, the 22nd Feb., Herr Anton Rubinstein 
gave a Pianoforte Recital at the Salle Pleyel Wolff and Co. The 
following was the programme :—(1) Prelude—J. 8. Bach; Fugue, 
du chat, Scarlatti; Fantaisie en trois parties, Schumann; (2) 
Fantaisie, Nocturne, Ballade, Valse, Etudes—Chopin ; (3) Sonate, 
Op. 90, Sonate Op. 111—Beethoven ; (4) Suite, Sarabande, Passe- 
pied Courante, Gavotte, Romance, Tarentelle, Mélodie, Valse 
Allemande—A. Rubinstein. 
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THE THROAT IN ITS RELATION TO SINGING, 


A Series of Popular Papers by Wuitrietp Warp, 
A.M., M.D., Physician to the Metropolitan Throat 
Hospital, New York. 


(Continued from page 215.) 


_ The direct effect of false breathing upon the voice is 
the production of improper or faulty tones. The more 
remote effect is an utter loss of the singing voice, The 
vocal cords, the delicate reeds whose action produces 
all sound in the larynx, or human voice-box, are the 
bodies against which all currents of air as they are 
forced up by the lungs into and through the windpipe, 
impinge. The air, as it comes from below, rushes 
through the larynx and sets the two cords into vibration, 
which produces a note corresponding in pitch according 
to the velocity of the air current and the tension of the 
cords. When the lungs, or bellows, of the vocal 
instrument are made use of in the correct manner, the 
air current passes through the glottis or space inter- 
vening between the vocal cords in a steady and 
reliable stream, the force of which varies, as already 
stated, according to the pitch of the desired note, and 
the cords are enabled through practice to instinctively 
gauge this force, and prepare themselves for its 
reception, so that no harm can result from the air 
striking them in the above manner. On the contrary, 
when a pair of lungs are acting abnormally or incorrectly 
the air current proceeding therefrom passes through 
the larynx in a jerky and unreliable stream which 
cannot fail to be productive of injury. 

The vocal cords are often attacked by these spas- 
modic acts of breathing when totally unprepared for 
their reception, and as a consequence suffer strain, the 
forerunner of nine-tenths of the cases of loss of 
singing-voicecommonly met with. Inthe consideration 
of these two varieties of breathing—the true and the 
false—we must not lose sight of the fact that those 
employing the former method can imbibe nearly double 
the quantity ofair that the ones making use of thelatter 
style of breathing can. The untutored ear might not 
discover much difference in the vocalizations of these 
two classes of singers during the performance of some 
simple piece which would require very little exertion 
of the breathing apparatus for its rendition ; but the 
most unskilled could not fail to notice the different 
during the singing of a difficult work, especially ont 
interspersed with long running passages. 

The true breather has seemingly no trouble in giving 
forth these difficult passages; she is enabled 
to inspire a sufficient quantity of air to cary het 
successfully to the end, and she is enabled, by long 
practice, to tell to a nicety the exact quantity of af 
necessary for the performance of any given passéét 
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every note of which is rendered in an equally clear and 
brilliant manner. 

The false breather can never foretell the amount of 
D, ait necessary for the performance of any long passage, 
vat and even if she had the requisite knowledge, it would 

be of little service to her, for the simple reason that the 

portion of her pulmonary organs which she makes use 

of is not sufficient to hold the required amount of air. 

As a consequence, she is obliged to make an effort at 

inspiration before the completion of one of these pas- 
eis sages, which of course will destroy all the beauty and 
ore eflect it might otherwise have given. 





The I shall pass over the many diseases that might be 
Ices produced by improper pulmonary action, and treat 
the of the causes ofthis pernicious style ofbreathing. Of 

are the several different agents that prevent proper inflation 
ipe, ofthe lungs, the manner of dress holds the first rank. 
shes She who has set up the triumphs of the lyric stage as 
tion, the goal of her ambition must cast off the foibles of 
ding fashion, or else her efforts will be entirely useless. The 
of the garments which encircle the waist and chest must be 
vocal loose in order that the expansion of the lungs be not 
t, the HM interfered with. This method of dressing must be 
intet- HM rigidly adhered to if the singer would avoid disastrous 
rand Hi consequences. If the reader has carefully followed me 


ready through this article, the necessity of following this rule 
e, and will be most patent to him ; for if the breathing appa- 
tively ratus be confined, it is impossible for air to enter and 
for its HM inflate it in the proper manner. 
he ait Improper posturing of the body has also a great deal 
ntraty, HE todo with false acts of breathing. Ifthe vocalist forms 
rectly HM habits of stooping or bending the shoulders forward 
hrough during singing, he will soon begin to use his lungs 
which improperly. In order that singing be correctly per- 
formed, it is absolutely necessary for the artist to stand 
e spas Hae erect, have his shoulders well thrown back, and his 
red for HM chin slightly inclined upwards. The person occupying 
ain, the HM this position places his lungs in the most favourable 
loss of aspect for the reception of air; and if there are no 
leration A obstructions in the way, such as tizht articles of 
and the tlothing, he cannot help but inflate the respiratory 
at those HM organ to the fullest extent, if he so desires. 
y double Immoderate acts of eating or drinking, by keeping 
he latter the stomach in an overloaded and distended condition, 
ight nt Hi form serious obstacles to correct breathing. As the 
of thest HA gastric organ lies immediately underneath the dia- 
_ of some or respiratory muscle, it will, unless it be 
exertion HA nearly empty, prevent the action of this most important 
but the Mi muscular body. This will explain the reason why it is 
lifference ilmost impossible to sing immediately after partaking 
ally MM ofameal. There are many different ways in which 
habits of improper breathing may be overcome; the 
Most important of which are judicious breathing 
fercises, gymnastic studies, particularly those which 
into play the muscles of the chest, and a strict 
ance of the posturing of the upper portion of the 
at all times. 
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VIII. 
How to Take CARE OF THE Volce. 


There are many different agents which more or less 
influence the voice. I shall, however, confine my 
remarks to the four principal ones; viz.: Climate, 
Dress, Diet, and Exercise, and treat ofeach individually, 


CLIMATE AND ATMOSPHERIC CHANGES. 


Change of climate undoubtedly will for a time exert 
some slight deleterious influence on the delicate tissues 
of the larynx, but this influence is, in my experience, 
greatly over-estimated. The climate of America, 
which is the most changeable of any country under the 
sun, can be taken as an excellent standard; here we 
frequently have three out of four seasons represented 
in a single day—Spring in the morning, Summer at 
noon, and Winter at night—and yet we constantly 
have sojourning with us the best vocal artists of Europe, 
whose voices do not seem to be materially affected by 
the change. The effect which our climate is apt to 
exert upon the new arrival isa slight congestion of the 
larynx, which in turn produces a slight amount of 
hoarseness, especially marked at nightfall. As soon, 
however, as the singer becomes acclimatised the symp- 
tom will disappear. The same rule applies here as 
elsewhere, that unless the vocalist leads a regular 
life, avoiding every excess, he cannot retain the gift 
entrusted to his care. By keeping the body up to a 
high standard of health, he will be able to combat 
succesfully the different climatic changes to which he 
may be subjected. All ordinary affections of the throat 
are either directly or indirectly caused by the influence 
of the atmosphere and the changes so characteristic 
of it. 

The houses which many of us occupy have been 
constructed without the least concern as regards their 
ventilation ; hence, when fresh air is needed, the win- 
dows must be lowered ; this procedure is not generally 
necessary during the day, because pure air readily 
effects an entrance through the medium of the doors, 
which are constantly being opened and closed, but at 
night when all entrances are barred, the lowering of 
the window becomes an imperative necessity. If 
we sleep in closely confined apartments, the oxygen 
—which is the element in the atmosphere absolutely 
necessary to life—contained therein becomes speedily 
used up, and its place taken by carbonic acid gas, 
which is a product of the waste of the body, and 
is exhaled through the lungs. This consumption of 
oxygen and surcharging with carbonic acid produces a 
vitiated atmosphere, which will poison the system 
in direct proportion to the state of vitiation and the 
amount inhaled. The symptoms of carbonic gas 
poisoning—many of which my readers have undoubtedly 
experienced—are headache, weakness of body, langue”, 
dullness of intellect, lividity of countenance, and, in 
marked cases, great difficulty of breathing, which will 
result in fatal asphyxia unless pure air be speedily 
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allowed to enter. There are several well-known cases 
in which the speedy death of a number of persons 
confined together has resulted from the neglect of the 
most ordinary precautions for supplying them with air, 
that of the “‘ Black Hole of Calcutta,” which occurred in 
1756, being the most noted. In this instance, 146 
prisoners were confined at night in a single room 
eighteen feet square, provided with two very small 
windows ; in the morning 23 only were found alive, 
the balance, 123, having died of suffocation. 


THe Bopy wHEN OVERHEATED SHOULD NEVER BE 


ExposED To DrauGurs or Co.p Arr. 

When the body is overheated, its surface is covered 
throughout its entirety with profuse perspiration. 
Now, if while in this condition it be subjected to cold, 
all the minute sweat pores which abound on its sur- 
face, and through which the perspiratory fluid oozes, 
will be instantly closed, which in turn will cause an in- 
stantaneous checking of perspiration. When the 
cutaneous secretion is checked in the above manner on 
any portion of the frame, all the blood is driven from 
the surface to the organ or organs immediately 
subjacent, which causes them to be supplied with 
a much greater amount of sanguineous fluid than 
is necessary, producing congestion, the precursor 
of inflammation. If the system is in prime order, 
it will generally be able to combat successfully this 
congestion and prevent its development into 
inflammation, but if it is weak and run down, 
inflammatory action is a foregone conclusion. 
The reason why the larynx, and the other organs in its 
immediate vicinity, are so frequently attacked by cold 
are twofold: First, they are very near the external 
surface of the body, being covered in lean persons by 
the skin and a few ribbon-like muscles; Second, they 
are situated in that part of the frame which is, asa 
rule, unclothed. 

There is a time when the singer is especially liable 
to take cold, and that is when he proceeds from a warm 
apartment into the colderatmosphere beyond imme- 
diately after acts of vocalization. The larynx when at 
work requires a greater amount of blood than during 
rest; this causes it for the time being to be in a 
congested state, which congestion, however, is 
perfectly natural ; when the larynx has accomplished 
its task and is quiescent this natural congestion 
gradually subsides, until the vocal organs contain 
only their normal quantity of blood. Now, if the 
vocalist should expose himself to the cold street air 
before this congestion has entirely subsided, he is 
almost sure to suffer from his indiscretionary act. 


Out-or-Door SINGING. 

This species of vocalization is especially injurious 
to the voice. It requires a much greater effort on the 
part of the performer to be heard in the open air than 
within the confines of a theatre or hall; this extra 
effort soon wearies the voice, and will certainly strain, 





if not paralyze, the vocal cords if persevered in after 
a sense of fatigue is experienced. One of the most 
tedious cases of paralysis of the vocal bodies that 
has ever fallen to my lot to treat was produced in this 
manner. 


Att CLorHiInGc SHOULD BE LOOSELY ATTACHED 19 
THE Bopy. 


The style of dress adapted by the votaries of fashion 
of the present age is not only decidedly uncomfortable, 
but also decidedly unhealthy ; the wearer is as it were 
in a vice, and the chest and abdomen are unnaturally 
confined, which prevents the lungs, and other organs 
contained therein, from acting in a normal manner, 
When a fashionable belle dons her dress, she is 
compelled, before the garment can be fastened, to 
evacuate a large quantity of air from the lungs. 

Some years ago the ill-effects of tight-dressing were 
forcibly impressed upon my mind by an autopsy that 
I witnessed at Bellevue Hospital. The subject—a 
female, aged about thirty—had, no doubt, for years 
striven by a system of lacing to lessen the diameter of 
her waist ; this—as the post mortem revealed—she 
accomplished at the cost of her life. Upon opening 
the abdomen, the surface of the liver was found to be 
stamped with the impression of the ribs, the latter 
bodies having been driven about one-quarter of an 
inch directly into the substance of that organ. The 
injury thus inflicted brought about a series of 
phenomena which culminated in death. As the lungs 
are important factors in singing, it follows that 
impairments in their action will alter the quality of 
the voice. An unnatural confinement of the chest 
and waist will seriously impede vocalization by not 
only preventing a full inflation of the lungs, but also 
compelling the employment of forced or false breath- 
ing, which will soon fatigue the voice and render it 
useless. It is my firm conviction that many of the 
tones popularly known as “throaty,” are produced 
by this last-mentioned style of breathing. 


Tue Dress SHouLD BE Worn HIGH IN THE NECK. 


The sensible female artist avoids as much as 
possible appearing on the stage in full dress, that is, 
low neck and short sleeves. Only those who have 
been behind the scenes in one of our metropolitan 
theatres can appreciate the dangers to which aa 
improperly dressed singer is exposed from the 
numerous draughts which sweep the stage in every 
direction from every wing. The larynx requires plenty 
of room for its proper mechanical action, hence articles 
of wear such as collars, cravats, bands, &c., should 
never tightly encircle the neck. 


Avo as Mucu as Possiste THE Wrappine UP OF 
THE THROAT wiTH CoMFoRTERS, MurPLeRrs, &. 


When once the throat becomes accustomed 10 
“bundling,” it demands that the habit be faithfully 
persevered in. What effect does this “ bundling 
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have on the vocal organs? It renders the delicate 
tissues of which these parts are mostly composed 
exceedingly sensitive and very susceptible to the 
action of cold. 

The fashion has been in vogue during the past few 
years of wearing what is designated by the patentees 
as “ chest protectors.” Several varieties of these so- 
called ‘ protectors’ are manufactured, the peculiar 
virtues of which it is unnecessary to state here. It 
is sufficient for me to assert that they are injurious, 
and that the person wearing them violates a funda- 
mental principal of health, in that he causes one 
portion of the chest to be more thickly covered than 
another. Assiduously guard against the wetting of the 
fect. Many a sore throat can be ascribed to 
thoughtlessness or inattention to this point. Be 
careful to remove all overcoats, sacques, furs, &c., 
when entering a warm apartment, for these appliances 
are safeguards against cold, and if worn while 
tarrying in a heated hall or room, unless the stay be 
brief, they soon lose their efficacy. 


(To be continued.) 











DRAMA. 


Grose Tueatre.—Mr. Lyon's ‘ Destiny” was pro- 
duced here on Feb. 16th, but was not very successful. 
The characters are overdrawn, and the plot carried to 
such an extreme as to be ridiculous. On Feb. 20, 
accordingly, was produced the sensational drama by 
Paul Meritt and George Conquest, entitled ‘‘ Mankind,” 
transplanted from the Surrey Theatre. The play is 
a clever one, and every detail is interesting. The 
mtr’acte music at this theatre is the best heard at 
such places for many a day. Mr. Hadyn Millars is 
conductor. 

Court Tueatre.—‘ The Manager,” now performing 
here is not very successful. The last act is decidedly 
bad, and the piece is clumsily mounted. The actors 
all worked well, but nothing would make the piece go 
a3 a piece at the Court Theatre should do. The 
story is briefly this- Mr. Chiff, an ambitious and 
vulgar vestryman, is induced to dabble in threatrical 
speculation. His venture is successful, mainly owing 
to his leading singing lady, Blanche St. Clair, whose 
salary he has promised to double if the extravaganza in 
which she appeared was successful. Chiff forgets this 
promise. Blanche determines to remind him of it by 
& sudden ‘severe indisposition.” Moreover, she 
threatens to annul her contract by a sudden marriage 
With a devoted lover, Lord Tandem, whose mother 
objects to his marriage with the actress unless she 
leaves the stage instanter. To enable Blanche to resign 
her a Lord Tandem has found a pretty protégé, 
one Nettie Millsom. This young lady he has given a 
musical education and made her understudy Blanche’s 
are in which he intends she shall make her debit. 

lanche has another ardent lover in one Pulverstock, 
Abutterfly stage-struck youth, whose great ambition 
to marry a famous actress. In the second act we find 
Nettie Millsom about to be married to the man of her 

» one Joe Vinten, a warehouseman, with a 
for music-hall ditties. Blanche St. Claire 





arrives on the scene (at the instigation of a note from 
Pulverstock) in time to see her lover's brougham depart 
with the bride. The next scene is the registrar's office, 
of which Chiff is the registrar. Here we have the really 
humorous situation of a registrar unable to perform 
his duties, owing to the anxieties consequent upon his 
secret meddling in theatrical matters. Pulverstock is 
hunting up singers for him. Meanwhile, the wedding 
party arrives. Chiff muddles all the formalities. Pulver- 
stock arrives and recognises Nettie Millsom as the lady 
who knows the part.. Immediately Chiff negotiates 
for Nettie’s services, and, to the disgust of the husband, 
drags off his bride to the theatre for rehearsal. In the 
last act we are on the stage of the theatre previous to 
performance. The husband has followed his wife, and 
endeavours to prevent her appearance, and by his 
jealousy and foolish behaviour causes a complete fiasco. 
At the last moment Blanche St. Clair, who has 
accepted Pulverstock and thrown over Lord Tandem, 
arrives to resume her duties, so the manager is saved, 
the husband of the débutante made happy, and the farce 
brought to a conclusion. 

Mr. D’Oyly Carte is said to have made overtures to 
Mrs. Langtry for an engagement in America. Nothin 
definite has been settled, though it is probable that the 
terms offered will induce the lady to accept. 

Savoy ‘Tuearre.—On the 21st ulto. Mr. Gilbert's 
charming play ‘‘ Broken Hearts” was produced. Con- 
siderable disappointment was caused, owing to Mr. 
Kyrle Bellew’s inability to appear as Prince Florian. 
While acting at the Globe Theatre the previous evening 
as the hero Philip Warren in “ Mankind,” Mr. Bellew 
saves the heroine from drowning by lifting her from 
the sea into his boat—the vessel by some mismanage- 
ment toppled over, and its occupant fell a considerable 
depth beneath the stage, injuring himself about the 
head. Miss Marie Lytton, who acts the part of Alice 
Maitland, was also injured. In order to avoid the 
postponement of the performance the author, Mr, 
W. 8. Gilbert, undertook the part, and succeeded very 
well at such short notice. 

Drury Lane.—Prospectuses have been issued for the 
first season of Grand German Opera and Wagner 
Cyclus. Herr Richter is to be conductor. The operas 
to be performed will be Wagner's ‘ Der Fliegende 
Hollinder,” ‘* Tannhiiuser,” ‘* Lohengrin,” * Die 
Meistersinger,” (first time in England), “ Tristan und 
Isolde ;” (first time in England), Beethoven's 
‘“* Fidelio ;’ Weber's ‘* Euryanthe;’ and Mozart's 
“Cosi Fan Tutte.” The list of artists has been 
carefully selected, and includes some well-known names. 
Costumes, &c., have been designed and executed in 
Germany specially for these performances, and are 
stated to be of the most complete description. The 
following is the order of the performances :—The 
First Series—May 18, ‘* Lohengrin ;”’ 28, ‘* Tannhéiuser ;"’ 
25, ** Lohengrin ;” 80, ‘* Die Meistersinger.”" June 1, 
‘* Tannhiiuser 3” 6, ‘Cosi Fan Tutte;” 8, ‘ Der 
Fliegende Hollénder ;” 18, ‘ Die Meistersinger.” 165, 
‘“¢ Furyanthe ;” 20, ‘ Tristan und Isolde ;” 22, ** Tristan 
und Isolde; 27, ‘* Fidelio.” The Second Series— 
May 20, “ Fidelio ;” 24, ‘ Der Fliegende Holldnder ;” 
27, ‘* Lohengrin;” 81, “ Fidelio.” June 8, ‘“ Die 
Miestersinger ;’ 7, “ Tannhauser ;” 10, ‘* Euryant!. ,” 
14, ‘* Cosi Fan Tutte; 17, ‘* Lohengrin;” 21, * Der 
Fliegende Hollander ;” 24, “ Tristan und Isolde; 28, 





“ Die Meistersinger."’ The prices are high. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


‘© Manola” (Le Jour et La Nuit). 
Three Acts. Written by MM. Lerernrier and 
Vantoo. Composed by Caartes Lecocg. English 
Adaptation by H. B. Farnum. London: J. B. 
Cramer and Co. 1882. 


M. Lecocq’s “ Manola,” produced at the Strand 
Theatre on Feb. 18, adds another to the list of success- 
ful adaptations of that composer’s works to the English 
stage. The libretto is good, and if intricate there is 
no obscurity, and a literal rendering being neither 
desirable nor profitable, Mr. Farnie has kept up the 
spirit of the work while removing everything that 
could offend English principles or prudery. We have 
a brisk and entertaining ‘‘ Comedy of Errors,” brides 
and bridegrooms becoming “considerably mixed,” the 
confusion resulting in constant amusement and frequent 
effective situations, The music is full of melody from 
the Introduction to the final fall of the curtain, and 
the enthusiasm of the first night’s audience has been 
sustained since without flagging. 

The scene is laid on the Spanish frontier of Portugal, 
where a wedding is about to take place at the Castle of 
Tras-os-Montes, where Dom Braseiro, the Portuguese 
General, awaits his betrothed, Beatrice D’Asti Spu- 
mante. As Braseiro has never seen his bride he has 
provided several sets of trousseaux to suit every physique. 
The opening chorus and two subsequent numbers well 
illustrate the wedding preparations, in the midst of 
which Pablo, the servant and bravo of Prince Cala- 
bazas, an old roué, arrives with a Creole girl, called 
Manola, whom he has carried off for his master to the 
Castle of Braseiro. Manola appeals for aid to Bra- 
seiro’s equerry, in whom she recognises her betrothed, 
Miguel. 

Manola’s first song occurs here, a very expressive 
and dramatic air in B minor, which affords full scope 


for the singer’s ability. In strong contrast Calabazas 
follows with “ Woman” :— 
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Of that dread ty-rant, Cu-pid Rex, I 
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: se 8 rul’d me e-ver thro’ the sex, &c. 


To escape the Prince, Manola impersonates the 
expected bride of Braseiro, and is accepted by the 
bridegroom, who also mistakes the ruffian Pablo for 
the veteran General D’Asti Spumante. All goes well, 
till Braseiro announces the “ signing of the contract ” 
for that very night: an act which will constitute a 
marriage betweém him and Manola. Exposure for 





the lovers seems certain, and they even think of dying 
together, » notion however speedily discarded— 
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—and their prospects brighten when the real bride, 
Beatrix, arrives. She has been intercepted by brigands, 
who-have released her and her maid Tessa, holding, how. 
ever, her uncle to ransom. Recognising Manola as an 
old schoolfellow, Beatrix consents to play ‘‘ companion” 
to Manola’s “ bride,’ until the lovers have time to 
escape. In signing the contract they arrange to 
exchange places, and there being an exact replica of 
Manola’s costumes, aided by Miguel, and closely 
veiled, the two brides carry out their stratagem, and 
Dom Braseiro unwittingly espouses Beatrix, believing 
her to be Manola. Beatrix has a very telling song— 
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and the action is carried on with much spirit in a trio 
‘‘ Invocation to Cupid ’— 
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By the plighted troth and the murmur irre vow, &e. 
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followed by a song for Manola—‘ Gentle Phebe !"— 
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Ah! I re-mem-ber long, lead a-go, For the new moonwe 
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girls would be pi- ning, Weary -ry un- an- til ae sun ae 


with a chorus that makes a telling climax to the first 
act. 
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Act IL. opens effectively with a charming chorus of 
Pages, after which Braseiro’s “ Procrastination "— og 
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I’ve long ob-serv’d, tho’ still in ih the 
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prime, Pro-cras- ti- na- tion is the thief of time! 














and Manola’s couplets, ‘‘ Had I only known,” pleasantly 
carry on the action: A two-part song for Manola and 
Beatrix is remarkably telling :— 
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Two little 1 me went out one day a- maying, 









the little birds kept saying! 









He remark’d—Ri, pi, pi, pi, pi, 


Braseiro’s warm wooing of his sham bride somewhat 

disturbs the equanimity of the real one, who is 

farther annoyed by the advances of Prince Calabazas, 

from which she is relieved by Manola, who contrives 

to make the Prince ridiculous, and imprisons him in a 

dove-cote. We may quote the ‘‘ Song of the Onion,” 
eae 


by Calabazas :— 
2 Ae SPS PS 


Onions are likean April my Good for the sad, good for bie gay, 
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Excellent drug or food are they, And oft I've us’d them either way! 














and also the “‘ Snake Song,” by the agency of which 
Manola i of Calabazas : — 


Lo! that coil of gold and jew- sag ror it glide! & &e. 
With its ‘haunting ” refrain— 
+ —A 
ea EERE TA 
Mai a, mai a, hio hoha, i, hioho to, i, ma ia, 
: s—-3-——s — 
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mi a tio, ho, Fa ia i ta, hio he ha hé, &c. 


Manola and Miguel, disguised as postilions, make 
lheit escape, by accompanying Oalabazas in pursuit 




















of the supposed fugitives. 
admirably worked up. 

In Act III. all the characters are brought together, 
and further complications ensue; but these are 
speedily cleared up, and general happiness reigns, the 
sole exception being Prince Calabazas, who, having 
been the primary cause of mischief, is deservedly left 
out in the cold. A ballad for Sanchita (contralto), 
‘* The Lover's Rest,” is exceedingly pretty, and Miguel's 
Drinking Song, with chorus, will probably become a 
popular favourite even in these tee-total times :— 

CHORUS. 


es Bere Ls ee 


Shall we our glass of wine fore-go? No, z no, no! 


The finale of this act is 


The opera ends with brilliancy, and, as we have 
said, there is no lack of interest throughout. The 
work, indeed, is designed and developed with much 
skill ; and the ‘‘ complete vocal score,” from which we 
have quoted, is worthy of perusal by the musician, 
while it will form a source of delightful recreation to 
the amateur. 





Letts’ Appointment Diary for 1882. London: Letts, 
Son and Co., Limited. 


This is a capital little book, and admirably adapted 
for the purpose implied in its title. Besides the usual 
information contained in Diaries, the left hand page 
contains space for six days, and the right hand con- 
tains spaces for appointments from 9 a.m to 8 p.m, on 
each of the six days. The book will be very useful to 
professional and business men. 








Reeves’ Musical Directory of Great Britain and Ireland, 
for 1882. London: W. Reeves. 


This work grows more bulky and more useful year 
by year, and a mere list of its contents would fill a 
good space. Some of them we give in detail :— 
Academies, Colleges, Institutions, Schools of Music, 
Benevolent Funds, &c., in London and the Country ; 
Bandmasters, Calendar for 1882, London Cathedrals, 
Engiish, Welsh, Irish, Scotch Churches, <Xc., 
Collegiate Churches and Chapels, Her Majesty’s Private 
Band, List of Instrumentalists alphabetically arranged, 
Memoranda for noting additions, corrections, or 
suggestions, Musical Societies and their Conductors 
(with addresses), Newspapers and Periodicals, London 
and Country Professional General Directory, Profes- 
sional List under Towns, Singers (with class of Voice) ; 
an article on the Three Years’ — by W. C. A. 
Blew; London and Country Trade General Di- 
rectory ; List of Trades under Towns, with addreres, 
It will thus be seen that this Directory is a work which 
no musician should be without. The advertisements, 
even if nothing else were mentioned, furnish a mass of 
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information not readily obtainable elsewhere. The 
three hundred and fifty closely printed pages of which 
the work consists form a compact mass which will be 
of use to its possessor at all sorts of odd times, and 
afford information which the musician finds convenient 
at every stage ofhis professional career. The excellent 
arrangement of the “ Directory” is among its many 
commendable points. 





The History of Music. By Emm Naumann. Translated 
by F. Prarcrer. Edited by the Rev. SmF. A. 
Gore Ovsezey, Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc. London: 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. 


This is the first monthly part of a new work under- 
taken by the enterprising firm of Cassell, who have 
done so much to spread knowledge amongst the masses 
by means of cheap and good literature. The work 
promises well, and under the editorship of the Oxford 
Professor of Music, we may be sure nothing far wrong 
will be allowed to pass. Illustrations in plenty are 
added to elucidate the text, and it is needless to add 
that the printing and general get up of the new 
‘History of Music” are all that can be desired. We 
shall be better able to pronounce our opinion upon the 
intrinsic merits of the text when more of the monthly 
parts have reached us. 








The Musical Directory, Annual, and Almanack for 1882, 
Rudall, Carte and Co. 


This publication, which has now reached its thirtieth 
year, keeps up its quality as a useful book of reference 
for the musical profession. As accuracy in works of 
this description is important, we would point out that 
the new address of Messrs. Keith, Prowse and Co., at 
Charing Cross (they being named on the cover as part 
publishers of the Directory), is not inserted, and thatthe 
name of Messrs. Amos and Co., Musical Publishers, in 
Berners Street, near Messrs. Rudall, Carte and Co.’s 
own establishment, is also absent. These matters will 
no doubt be corrected in a future edition. 











THE SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


For some time past it has been pretty generally 
known that the funds of this Institution were not in 
a flourishing condition; in fact, the defence of the 
committee against the accusation that their proceedings 
have been characterised by a lack of enterprise has 
always been the fact that heavy losses have been 
sustained on each occasion when a novelty was pro- 
duced. Matters have now come to such a pass, that 
the committee have issued a report stating that, under 
the circumstances adduced it will be impossible for them 
to undertake the liabilities involved in arranging for a 
fresh series of concerts during the season 1882-83, 
and that the question arises whether the existence of 
Society can be usefully prolonged after it has ceased 
to become a concert-giving institution. The report 





goes on to say:—‘‘The natural inference deducibl, 
from the facts recorded in the Society's accounts 
appears to be that its work is finished, and that it wil] 
be better therefore to bring the Society to an honour. 
able close at the end of its fiftieth year, rather than 
to struggle further against the inevitable, with the 
almost certain prospect of having to encounter 
similar difficulty sooner or later, even if by some 
extraordinary means present financial embarrassmentg 
could be tided over for a time.’ Various statistics are 
given to show the falling off that has taken place in 
the public support formerly given to this Society. It 
is stated that whereas in former times three shilling 
tickets for the Society's concerts were often sold for 
many times their original price, the number of persons 
out of the four millions inhabiting London willing to 
pay half-a-crown to hear the much finer performances 
of last season only averaged one hundred and eighty; 
while, if certain favourite works be excluded from the 
calculation, the number would dwindle down to the low 
average of one hundred and twenty. 

The removal from Exeter Hall to St. James's Hall 
is also given as a partial cause of the altered state of 
circumstances. The committee conclude by recording 
it as their conviction that it would be hopeless for any 
body of amateurs to attempt to give concerts on the 
same complete scale as those of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society unless they were supported by a sufficient 
number of influential and wealthy guarantors, as is the 
case with all the large musical festivals throughout the 
country. 

This state of things is a standing disgrace to the 
Metropolis, and some of the energy displayed in en- 
deavouring to establish new Institutions for the 
advance of Music would be far better employed in 
supporting a very worthy competent Society like the 
one about to close its work for want of the necessary 
support. 





CONCERTS, 


At the Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden Street, 
Hanover Square, Mr. E. H. Thorne’s Second Evening 
Concert was given on Monday evening, the 13th ulto. 
The vocalists were Friiulein Von Hennig, Miss Madeline 
Ashton, and Signor Luigi Conti; and the instru- 
mentalists included Mr. E. H. Thorne at the pianoforte. 
The selections were of a classical cast, the principal 
novelty being two new works by Mr. Algernon Ashton. 

On Thursday, the 16th ulto., the society of amateurs, 
known as the Bach Choir, gave the first of their two 
concerts for this season at the St. James’ Hall. The 
proyramme was a comprehensive one, and consisted 
chiefly of unaccompanied music. The performance 
throughout was very satisfactory, the Festival Anthem, 
‘Great is the Lord,” for an eight-part choir and orgal 
obbligato, by Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, Bart., being 
perhaps the most successfully rendered piece in the 
first part, which also included the Anthem, “Sing 
joyfully,” by W. Byrd, and “I will sing of Thy 
power,” by Dr. Greene, both compositions of 
seventeenth century; a sonata for pianoforte and flute 
in B minor, by Bach, and Palestrina’s seldom- 
work, ‘“* Missa Pape Mareelli.’ The last-named cot: 
position is an ancient one, and belongs to the dawa 
of ecclesiastical music, properly so called. It # 
evidently named after Pope Marcellus, but for wht! 
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reason, we believe, is not known. It has always been 
held in high esteem by the Catholic Church, and 
although being a masterpiece of its kind, it partakes 
of the cold formality of the school it belongs to. It 
is more ingenious than anything else. ‘This per- 
formance is believed to be the first in England, and as 
such does great credit to the Bach Choir, who mastered 
its intricacies without a hitch in any part. The 
applause with which the Gloria and Credo especially 
were received was thoroughly deserved. Part II. 
consisted chiefly of Madrigals and Songs. Sir W. 8S. 
Bennett’s four-part song, ‘‘ Come live with me,” and 
the German Volkslied, ‘‘ In Stiller Nacht,” harmonized 
by Brahms, were redemanded by the audience, which, 
by-the-bye, included, we noticed, Sir F. A. G. Ouseley, 
Bart., and various other prominent members of the 
musical profession. Mr. Otto Goldschmidt conducted 
in his usual masterly style, and Mr. Pettit did excellent 
service at the organ. The artists engaged richly 
deserve all the praise accorded them, and were as 
follows:—Miss Robertson and Miss Carlotta Elliot, 
Mdme. Isabel Fassett and Mdlle. Louis Pyk; Mr. Frost, 
Mr. Beckett, and Mr. W. Shakespeare, Mr. De Lacy, 
Mr. T. Kempton, and Mr. Frederic King; solo flute, 
Mr. Svensden ; solo violoncello, Signor Piatti; pianist, 
Mr. Stephen Kemp. 

The announcement tliat Herr Joachim would perform 
at the St. James’ Hall Popular Concert on Monday, 
the 20th ulto., drew a large audience to the building. 
The concert opened with a string quartet of Beethoven's 
—one of the three dedicated to Count Rasoumowsesy. 
Herr Joachim’s playing was exceedingly good in respect 
of tone and style. He also played as solos a Romance 
of his own composing, and a Caprice by Paginini of 
considerable difficulty. Herr Joachim’s performance 
was masterly done and enthusiastically received by 
the audience. Mdlle. Marie Krebs played Chopin's 
Nocturne in C minor and his Fantasia in F sharp 
major with great effect. Miss A. Marriott sang 
Handel’s aria (with recitative from his opera, ‘‘ Ales- 
sandro”’), «* Lusinghe piu care.” The programme closed 
with Beethoven's string trio in G, assigned to Herr 
Joachim, Herr Straus, and Signor Piatti. Mr. Zerbini 
occupied his usual position as pianoforte accompanist. 

The second concert given by the Philharmonic 
Society at St. James's Hall, Feb. 28, was a very fine 
one, and was throughout carefully and artistically per- 
formed. One of the compositions selected was the 
“Jupiter” Symphony in OC, by Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozart—the name is said to have been given to it by 
J.B. Cramer, who sought thereby to express the high 
dmiration he had for the work. Mdme. Marie Roze was 
one of the vocalists, and contributed an air by Gluck, 
“Divinités du Stix,” and a song by Berlioz, “ L’Ab- 
sence.” Her renderings were loudly applauded by 
the audience. Mdme. Trebelli sang selections from 
“Semiramide"’ and from the ‘“ Figaro” of Mozart. 
Her rendering of these was very effective. A Concerto 

t pianoforte and orchestra in A, by Schumann, was 
text performed. This composition is stated in the 
‘ery excellent analytical programme issued by the 
tommittee, to have been the only Concerto properly 
Wealled that Robert Schumann is known to have com- 

for the instrument which he has enriched with 
much passionate and original music. We learn 
Wasielewsky’s Biography of Schumann that the 
movement was written in the year 1841 as a 





* Phantasie,” and was afterwards completed by the 
addition of Intermezzo and Finale in 1845. The work 
was first performed in public by Mdme. Schumann 
at the Gewandhaus, Leipsic, on Dec. 4, 1845, and is 
already too well known to need further description. 
The second part of the Concert opened with ‘* Hun- 
garia”’ by Liszt. ‘ Hungaria” is the ninth of the 
twelve symphonic poems composed by Liszt about 
1856. To quote again from the programme, the 
following is given as an analysis of the symphony in 
question :—‘‘ The sadly solemn first movement opens 
to our minds the vista of the Hungarian prairie—the 
‘*Pushta’’-—under a dark, lowering sky, and the 
melancholy thoughts engendered thereby. The silence 
and gloom are broken by a noble band of Magyars 
(indicated by the March) storming along on their swift 
coursers, and giving battle to the enemy of their 
nationality and freedom. That battle rages with un- 
broken fury for a long time, and the solemn chords 
of a Marche funébre show too plainly that many a 
hero has shed his blood for his country; but the 
final resumption of the warlike strains in a major 
key assures us that the good cause has proved vic- 
torious, and the gay measure of the coda speaks 
of national rejoicings.” Herr Xaver Scharwenka 
performed three piano solos in a most finished manner. 
The evening concluded with the Overture ‘* Leonora,” 
by Beethoven. ‘Lhe performers met with a most 
flattering reception from the audience. Mr. W. G. 
Cusins was conductor. 

A Grand Evening Concert is to be given in Bt. 
James's Hall on the 7th inst., in aid of the Funds of 
Princess Fredrica’s Convalescent Home. The musival 
arrangements are under the direction of Mr. J. H. 
Bonawitz. The vocalists will be Miss Annie Marriott, 
Miss Helen D'Alton, Mr. William Shakespeare, and 
Signor Foli. Solo instrumentalists: Mdlle, Bertha 
Brousil (violin), Mdlle. Cecilie A. Brousil (violin), 
M. Adolph Brousil (violoncello), Mr. J. H. Bonawitz 
(piano). Mr. William Carter's choir and orchestra 
will assist. The programme will include—Requiem, 
(Bonawitz), Anthem, ‘‘Hear my Prayer” (Mendels- 
sohn), Part-song, ‘‘ St. George and Merrie England” 
(Carter), Trio in G minor (two violins and violon- 
cello) (Handel), Fantasia, Op. 17 (piano solo), 
(Schumann). 








THE POPULAR CONCERTS. 





On Saturday afternoon, the 4th February, Mdme. 
Norman Neruda in conjunction with MM. Ries, Straus, 
Zerbini, and Piatti, gave a very fine rendering of 
Mozart's Quintet in G minor, No. 6, the slow move- 
ment with muted strings being especially appreciated. 
Brahms’s quartet in G minor, Op. 25, for pianoforte, 
violin, viola, and violoncello was also performed, Miss 
Zimmermann being the pianist. That lady chose as 
her solo, Mendelssohn’s well-known ‘ Rivulet” and 
« Prelude and Fugue,” and although somewhat wanting 
in delicacy and feeling, her playing was excellent, 
Mdme. Norman Néruda acquitted herself marvellously 
well in Spohr's Scherzo in D for violin, M. Zerbini 
ably accompanying it. Mr. Santley sang “O ru¢.er 
than the cherry,” and Gounod's ‘‘ Le nom de Marie,” 
in good style. ’ 

The Monday evening concert on the 6th included a 
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quartet of Schubert's in A minor, Op. 29, for two | Caprice _. -. Paganini, 
violins, viola, and violoncello, Bach's Chromatic Fan- For Violin, with P = acacia 

tasia for pianoforte alone, a Larghetto and Allegretto | Duet, « How lovely is the face ” del 

for pianoforte and violoncello by Mackenzie, and Beet- Miss Annie Marriott and Miss Edith om ; 
hoven's Sonata for pianoforte and violin, in F major, | Trio, . - heserm 9, No. 1, for Violin, Viola, ii 

Op. 24. Mdme. Norman Néruda, Mdlle. Marie Krebs, ane vVic“ncen : + , Deethoven, 
pe MM. Ries, Straus, and Piatti were the instrument- MM. Joachim, Straus, and Piatti 

alists. Mr. Oswald gave, as the vocal items, Tours’s At the Saturday afternoon concert on the 25th, the 
‘‘ Deep and true,” Bennett's ‘ To Chloe,” and Gounod's | following was the programme :— 

‘‘ The fountain mingles with the river.” Quintet, in D major, No. 8, for two Violins, two 
Beethoven was well represented at the Saturday Violas, and Violoncello. -» Mozart. 
Concert on the 11th, his string quartet in B flat, Op. 18, | , = seve ream Ries, Hollinder, Zerbini, = Piatti. 
No 6, and his Sonata in A major, Op. 69, for pianoforte, | "°"8 = ~ONnate hn We Pay Santley. if TO 

and violoncello being selected. Miss Zimmermann was | Sonata, in B flat minor, Op. 35, for Pianoforte 

the pianist, and chose for her solo Schubert’s Sonata in alone .. +s ws we ee we) Chopin, 

A minor, Op. 42, Bralims’ Liebes lieder Walzer, Op. 52, pre , Madlle. Marie Krebs. 

for four hands on the pianoforte, and a vocal quartet nee, ie & ander, Se VRE, SN Te 
. P ’ — q Accompaniment is 4 * oe Viet, 

formed the concluding item. Mr. Zerbini was the Herr Joachim. 

additional pianist, and Mdlle. Friedlander, Mdme. | Song, “ Sing on, ye little birds ” . .» Waley. 

Isabel Fassett, Mr. Shakespeare, and Mr. Pyatt, the Miss Santley. 


vocalists. Thestring quartettists were MM. Hollander, eS aay Joa ne ne hing Dostheves: 


Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti. Mdlle. Marie Krebs and Herr Joachim. 


The following formed the programme of the Concert 
os Mending ths 19th ath seme = And on Monday evening, Feb. 27, the programme 


ran thus :— 


Quintet in A major, for two Violins, Clarinet, Quartet, in D major, Op. 44, No. 1, for two 
Viola, and Violoncello . Mozart. Violins, Viola, and Violoncello .. .. Mendelssohn, 








MM. Hollander, L. Ries, Lazarus, Zerbini, and Piatti. MM. Joachim, L. Ries, Hollander, and Piatti. 
Song, ‘‘ Sleep, heart of mine” .. -. Smart. Song, ‘‘ Where’er you walk” .. Handel. 
Mr. Barrington Foote. Mr. Abercrombie. 
Prelude and Fugue a la Tarantelle, for Pianoforte Nachtstiick, Op, 23, No. 4 ia - .. Schumann. 
alone .. ee - oe ee -. Bach. Waltzes, Op. — as .. Brahms. 


, __ Mdlle. Marie Krebs. For Pianoforte alone. 
Kol Nidrei, for Violoncello, with Pianoforte Miss Agnes Zimmermann. 


Accompaniment ee ee .» Max Bruch. Trio, in E flat, Op. 10), for Pianoforte, Violin, 
Be Signor Piatti. , and Violoncello oe -. Schubert. 
Song, ‘‘ Au bruit des lourds marteaux -» Gounod. Miss Agnes Zimmermann, MM. Joachim and Piatti. 
Mr. Barrington Foote. Song, Celia” .. 5 .. Salaman. 
Trio, in B flat, Op. 11, for Pianoforte, Clarinet, ; Mr. Aberescumbie. 
and Violoncello -» Beethoven, Hungarian Dances, Nos. 15, 17, 20, 21, for 
Mall. Marie Krebs, MM. Lazarus, and Piatti, Violin and Pianoforte eo Brahms é& Joachim, 


On Saturday, the 18th, the programme was as Miss Agnes Zimmermann and Herr aa x , 
follows :— ABRETT, 


Quartet, in D minor, Op. 10, No. 2, for two 
Violins, Viola, and Violoncello ee -» Mozart. BOTES. 


Mame. a oy _ stein 0g but one), The centenary of the Glasgow Herald was celebrated last month 


Song, ‘‘ The Savoyard’s return” -. Piatti. by a banquet in St. Andrew's Hall, Glasgow. 


Mr. Herbert Reeves. 
Violoncello obbligato, Signor Piatti. The performances of Zazel at the Aquarium have been stopped 


Sonata, in E minor, Op. 90, for Pianoforte by the Magistrates. 
alone .. Js - os oe -. Beethoven. “ 
Mr. Charles Hallé. Mr. H. Pettitt has signed an engagement with Messrs. Gatti to 

Sonata, in D major, for Violin, with Pianoforte write a series of plays for the Adelphi, 
Accompaniment oe be ae -» Corelli. 
Mdme. Norman-Néruda. Miss Jennie Lee, who will be remembered in this country for 
Song, ‘‘ The Miller's daughter” .. Pinsuti. her admirable personation of the character of “‘ Poor Jo,” taken from 


Mr. Herbert Reeves. . — pa - , 
Trio, in D major, Op. 70, No. 1, for Pisnoforte, Dickens’ “ Bleak House,” is now playing at San Francisco, apd 


Violin, and Violoncello X .. Beethoven. will shortly go to Melbourne. 


‘Mr. Charles Hallé, Mdme. N -Nérud 
r : aol , Mame. Norman eons Mr. Alfred Bishop is to join the Haymarket company. 


The Selection for the 20th is subjoined :— The production for the first time in Canterbury of Dr. Longhurst’ 
Quartet, in F major, Up. 59, No. 1 (dedicated to new cantata, ‘‘ The Village Fair,” on the 6th ulto. pre 
Count Rasoumowski), for two Violins, Viola, enthusiastic reception, and we heartily congratulate the talen 
and Violoncello .. Beethoven. organist of Canterbury Cathedral upon the brilliant succes 
MM. Joachim, 7" Ries, Straus, and Piatti. which his latest composition has achieved. It was but 
Recit and Air, “ Lusinghe pid care” .. .. Handel. that the performance of the work which has received suth 
Siectetinn, tndudene Miss Annie Marriott. favourable criticism and roused so much interest in as . 
Impromptu, in F sharp major, Chopin. circles in this district should attract as large and fashion’ 
For Pianoforth alone. audience as that which attended the concert. The assembleg? 
Mdlle. Marie Krebs. included nearly all the prominent musicians in the district, 
Romance .. ‘ ug ve zs .. Joachim. therefore the reception was gratifying to Dr. Longhurst, # 
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indicating the unanimous feeling of what may be described as a 
critical audience. ‘The Village Fair” has already been 
criticised at length in these columns, and it is therefore un- 
necessary to further analyse the composition. The work is 
original both in design and composition, attractive as a novelty in 
yocal construction, and is a worthy production of one whom we know 
to be richly endowed with musical talent. So picturesque and 
characteristic is the writing that the listener needs but to enter 
into the spirit of the work in order to realise the mirthful scene 
of an Alpine village fair. To effectively write three or four part 
choruses for ladies’ voices is not within the scope of many 
musicians, but it is a task in which Dr. Longhurst has displayed 
great ability by producing very varying themes within a limited 
compass. One of the most striking features in the work is its 
compact harmonies, and the composer produces some of his finest 
effects when scoring for the whole chorus within an octave. The 
scoring also for the band is graceful throughout, and in sympathy 
with the libretto.—Communicated. 





As we are going to press we hear that the Committee of the 
proposed Royal College of Music have given up the idea for the 
present of asking a grant from Parliament. 





Performances of the following Cantatas will be given by Mr. 
William Lemare’s Choir in the Concert Room of the Crystal 
Palace, Sydenham, during the Electric Exhibition, Mar. 6th, at 
7.30 p.m.—‘* Lalla Rookh,” Clay; Mar. 13th, ‘‘ The Rose Maiden,” 
Cowen. 








PROVINCIAL. 





Leevs.—‘‘ A Simple Sweep” is the title of the ‘‘ Musica 
Absurdetta,” composed by the Rev. J. F. Downes, and written by 
Mr. F. W. Broughton, recently produced in connection with the 
Catholic Bazaar in the Leeds Town Hall. The words and plot 
are among the clever author’s best efforfs, while the music is 
highly creditable to the taste and skill of the Rev. Father Downes. 
The solo and chorus passages are pleasing and tuneful throughout, 
occasionally reminding us of some of Mr. Sullivan’s works, and 
the piece was ably interpreted by a number of lady and gentlemen 
amateurs, who sang and acted in capital style. Occupying as it 
does only thirty-five minutes in performance, the piece is one of 
the best of its kind that we have seen for some time, and was 
80 fara success that arrangements have already been made for 
its production on the regular stage.—The Leeds Philharmonic 
Society gave their second concert of the season in the Town Hall, 
Feb. 16th. The following were the instrumentalists :—Solo 
violin, Herr Hollander; second violin, Mr. E. H. Hann; viola, 
Mr. W. H. Hann; violoncello, Mr. Charles Ould; pianist, Mr. A. 
Bronghton. The programme consisted of part songs and instru- 
mental music, and the whole was gone through in a highly 
satisfactory manner. Mdile. Velmi was the vocalist, this being 
her first appearance in Leeds, and she made a most favourable 
impression. Mr. James Broughton was conductor.—The Panto- 
mime at the Grand Theatre has during the past month filled the 
building to its utmost capacity every night, chiefly by country 
Visitors, for whose benefit special trains run to Leeds nearly 
tvery night in the week. The magnificent scenery painted by 
Messrs. Beverley, Lester, Sutcliffe, and Stafford Hall, is the theme 
of universal admiration, and the company engaged is a very strong 
oue—* The Lights o’ London,” opens its tour here on the 6th 
March—A Grand Concert in aid of the Leeds Masonic Fund was 
given in the Town Hall, Feb. 15th. Miss Arthur was the lady 
Yoralist, and she sang ‘‘ Softly sighs,” in charming style. Bro. G. 
H. Welch, tenor of Durham Cathedral, and Bro. R. Gifford, both 
‘ang with fine effect, most of their songs’ being encored. Bro. T. 

toward played a clarionet solo in capital style. Dr. Spark pre- 
sided at the organ with his usual ability, and Bro. W. B. Townsend 

Was accompanist. The fine band of the Fifth Dragoon Guards, 
wder the leadership of Bro. Howard, rendered valuable service. 








Taz Schubert Society commenced its sixteenth season 
with a concert at the Langham Hall on Feb. 28 as we go to press. 
were the usual attractions in the shape of a well-selected 

he and talented executants. This is the sixty-ninth 

“ncert since the formation of the Society. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





Lord Beaconsfield’s tragedy, ‘‘ Count Alarcos,” in five acts, is to 
be brought out at one of the Berlin theatres. 


The organ at the Crystal Palace has been placed in telephonic 
connection with the residence, over a mile distant, of Colonel 
Gouraud, one of the honorary council of the International Electric 
Exhibition. The music played at the Crystal Palace is plainly 
heard at Colonel Gouraud’s house, the variety of tone of the 
different stops and the expression being reproduced with marvel- 
lous fidelity. 


Mr. John C. Freund, who was the Editor of The New York 
Musical and Dramatic Times, which paper failed some two years 
ago, has started a new Journal under the name of “ Music.” 
Mr. Freund’s old paper was certainly the best of its kind, and the 
new one bids fair to come up to the same mark. Its publication 
has excited the ire (as might be expected) of the Journals to 
which it is arival. The Musical Critic and Trad: Review, 
New York, being simply furious. 


Mr. George Watts announces his First Grand Morning Concert 
in London to take place on the 15th of June, at St. James’s Hall. 
Mdme. Christine Nilsson, Mdme. Trebelli, Mdme. Marie Roze, 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, Signor Foli, and other eminent artists will 
appear. 








Gers SOCIETY. President, SIR JULIUS BENEDIOT. 

Founder and Director, HERR SCHUBERTH, Fifteenth Season, 1881, 
The Concerts and Soirées of the Society afford an excellent opportunity to 
rising Artists to be introduced in public. full Prospectus on application to 
H. G, HOPPER, Hon. Sec., 244, Regent Street, W. 





TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers. 
¥oreign Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments. In 
direct communication with all the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig 
Berlin, Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising, 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds «f New and Second- 
hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, New Bond-street (three doors 
from Oxford-street\. »»<t 2084, Oxford-street London, W. 


THE NEW YORK 
MUSICAL CRITIC 
AND TRADE REVIEW. 
THE LIVELIEST, 
SPRIGHTLIEST, 
BRIGHTEST, 
BEST : 


MUSICAL AND TRADE PAPER IN THE WORLD. 


Ir has an unrivalled Corps of Editors, Critics, and Correspondents. 
It is the only Paper in America devoted exclusively to Music 
and the Music Trades. 


IN CIRCULATION IT COVERS THE ENTIRE FIELD. 
It is the recognized authority in the United States on all 
Musical and Music Trade matters. 
Published on the 5th and 20th of each Month, at 
853, Broadway, New York City, U.S.A. 
CHARLES AVERY WELLES, Eprrvor anp Proprisztor. 


Price for Subscription to any country included in the Universal 
Postal Treaty, 10s. 6d. per year. Single Copies, 6d. 





























Lonpon AcEnts :—WILLIAM REEVES, 185, Fleet Street. 
HENRY F, GILLIG, 449, Strand, W.C. 


if OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—NERVOUSNESS AND WANT 

OF ENERGY.—When first the nerves feel unstrung, and listlessness 
supplants energy, the time has come to take some such alterative as Holloway’s 
Pills to restrain a disorder from developing ivself into a disease, 8€ @x- 
cellent Pills correct all irregularities and weaknesses. act so kindly, yet 
so energetically, on the functions of digestion and assimilation, that the wh le 
body is revived, the blood rendered richer and purer, while the muscles become 
firmer aud stronger, and the nervous and absorbent systems sre invigorated. 





Th full itable for all classes and all They have a most marvel- 
lous effect ce pereems who are out of condition he soon rectify whatever is in 
fault, restore strength to the body and confidence to the mind. 
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THE ORCHESTRA 


AND THE CHOIR. March, 1889, 
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READY. 


352 pp. 3s.; or Cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 


REEVES’ MUSICAL DIRECTORY 


FOR 1882, 


CONTAINS :-— 


TRADE SECTION. 


PROFESSIONAL LECTURES, 


FULL LIST OF THE TRADES OF THE UNITED | FULL LIST OF NAMES (in Alphabetical Order) of 


Kingdom, in Alphabetical Order. 
LIST UNDER TOWNS, with Addresses. 
“THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM,” by W. C. A. BLEW. 


the United Kingdom, with full particulars, about three 
to five lines each Article. 


' LIST UNDER TOWNS. 





ACADEMIES, COLLEGES, INSTITUTIONS, 


London and Country. 
BAND MASTERS. 
MUSICAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
CALENDAR. 


SCHOOLS OF MUSIC, BENEVOLENT FUNDS— 


CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND, WALES, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND, with full Musioal Stag. 


COLLEGIATE CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


CHURCHES, &c. (London, Private) 
HER MAJESTY’S PRIVATE BAND. 


INSTRUMENTALISTS (a List of London and Country). 
MUSICAL SOCIETIES—NBWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


SINGERS, with Class of Voice, &c., &c. 





WILLIAM REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 











“ ORCHESTRA AND CHOIR” VOLUMES, 





Copies of most of the Volumes of the New Sxrizs can 


be had Bound in designed Cloth Cover, 


Price, 8s. 6d. each. 


‘Tue OncuustTra AND THE CHorR,” Office, 185, Fleet Street. 





FOUR ORGAN PIECES. 
(With Pedal Obbligato) 


ARRANGED BY Dr, WESTBROOK, 


1. Wedding March mt 
2. Cuckoo and Nightingale Concerto -- Handel 
3. Prayer to Thee, Great Lord Rossini. 
(‘* Dal tuo stellato soglio,” from Mosé in Egitto.) 
{. Gloria, from Twelfth Mass .. Mozart 2s. 
Post Free at Half Price, or Subscription Price for the Four 
Works 3s. 6d. only. 


Mendeissohn. 





Cloth, 3s.; Paper cover, 1s. 6d. 


ORGAN MUSIC BY EMINENT COMPOSERS. 


ConTENTS : 

Charles W. Smith. 

Franz Schubert, arranged 
by J. H. Deane. 


Edward Griffiths. 
Charles Joseph Frost. 
Edward T. Driffield, 
Pierre J. Classens. 
John Jackson. 


PRELUDE . 
GRAND MARCH HEROIQUE 


MOVEMENT FOR THE ha ase 
DIAPASONS .. 

PRELUDE .. 

SHORT VOLUNTARY 

ANDANTE .. 

ANDANTE CON MOTO .. 

AIR, ‘‘ BENEATH THE C YPRESS' 
GLOOMY SHADE” .. ° 

MARCH 

PRELUDE ALLEGRETTO 

FUGUE 


Arranged by J. H. Deane. 
Charles H. Nottingham. 
Boyton Smith. 

Edward J. Crow, Mus. Bac. 


aie Bight ite 


Just Issuep, Four Fresu Books or 
Dr. C. H. RINCK. 
New and Beautifully Printed Editions, all with Pedal obbligato, 
Edited by A. Whittingham. a in wrappers. 
Op. 29 +e ‘ 
Op. 52... 
| Op. 106 (Book 1) 
Op. 106 Book 2) 
These four books are now offered at the Subscription price of 
5s. Post free, for Cash only. 
*,* Single books, 2s. each, post free. 
E. R. REICHARDT. 

XI GESANGE OHNE WORTE (Sacred Songs without words), 
| being Eleven easy Adagios for the Organ, with Pedal obb. Edited 
sa by Alf. Whittingham, folio, 1s. 3d. (pub. 3s.) 
| A very easy and melodious set of Pieces, suitable for Beginners. 

Dr. C. H. RINCK. 
FORTY-EIGHT PIECES in various styles, with Pedal obbligato, 
Composed for Church use. 
New and Beautiful Editions. 4 Books complete 
Edited by Alfred Whittingham. Folio, in wrapper. 
Twertve Orcan Pixces, Op. 92 .. 
TweELveE Oran Pieces, Op. 94 .. 
TwetveE Oroan Pisces, Op. 96 .. 
Tweive Orean Pieces, Op. 100.. 
(Special Subscription Terms.) 
The Four Works post free to any Subscriber at a greatly 
reduced price, viz., 48. 6d, (Cash) if ordered at once. 
REINAGLE. 


| ORGAN MUSIC. 
| 


FOUR INTROITS Post free, bd. 


w.d.d OHNSON. 
LARGO (Pedal obbligato) 
MARCH (Pedal obbligato) , 
Dr. W. VOLCKMAR. 
THIRYVY-SIX BRILLIANT POSTLUDES. Intended for 
at the conclusion of Divine Service. Edited by A. Whit 
tingham. Three Books, folio, in covers. 
The Three Books a wits for 3s. 6d. 8. d. 
Book 1.. as oe ee 
Book 2.. _ _ _ es 
Book 3.. 
Single books free for half price. 


of Post free, 6d. 
a Post free, 6d. 








WILLIAM REEVES, 


185, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
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"THE MUSICAL BULLETIN, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


HERSHEY SCHOOL OF MUSICAL ART, 


HERSHEY MUSIC HALL, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 


MRS. SARA HERSHEY-EDDY, } watons. 





HE Musical Bulletin will contain — Articles on Musical 
Topics, Programmes and Criticisms of Performances, 
Translations from Foreign Writers, Reviews of New Music, 
Extracts from European Journals, Foreign and Domestic 
Correspondence, and General Musical Intelligence. 
It is published monthly; the price of Subscription being 4s. 
per year (inclusive of postage). 
It may be ordered through any news dealer, or direct from the 
Publishers, by remitting by P. O. order or registered letter. 
Advertising Rates: 8s. per inch (column width), outside pages. 
A liberal discount given on time advertisements. 





A Representative American Music Journal. 


“THE MUSICAL PEOPLE,” 


An Illustrated Paper for all Music Lovers. 


KX GLISH READERS who desire to keep track of 
the advance of Art Matters in the New World should 
subscribe for the Musrcan Proriy. It is the most widely circu- 
lated of all American papers devoted to Art. Published in the 
geographical centre of the Nation, it is a reflex of the entire 
country, East and West. 


AnnvaL Susscriprion—Four SaHInuinas. 





Address:— THE MUSICAL PEOPLE, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. 















Hints on Apvertisinc—The objects to be kept in view by 
Advertisers are :— 
1, That their Announcements shall reach the class of people aimed 
at. 
2, That they shall reach as many of that class as possible. 
8, That the advertisement shall come directly before the eye and 
not be lost. 


If a newspaper circulate largely among any one class you should 
expect to find if valuable and practical in its editorial features ; 
containing such information as your own judgment tells you the 
class will gladly and frequently consult. Some publishers are so 
greedy of getting Advertisers that they neglectthe main part of 
their buisness, namely, getting readers. The numerical circulation 
of a newspaper or other advertising medium, though important, is 
notthe only feature to be inquired into. Another question is: 

at class of readers does it go among—are they likely to become 
tustomers of the person advertising ? 

Some advertisers may be fitly reminded that it is not the mere 
spending of money that pays, but the spending money judiciously. 
Advertising liberally does not mean advertising indiscriminately. 

enterprising business house will no more neglect judicious 
dvertising than it will neglect collecting its accounts. Advertising 
fives the impetus to trade, and tact holds the helm, As a matter 
of experience it is beyond dispute that judicious advertising pays 
% an extent beyond any ordinary comparison with its cost. The 
Progress of competition is so rapid that a *‘ good old house” which 
does not advertise is in danger of losing much sound custom. 
people think it smacks of dignity to say they can live without 
vertising. They may live upon this kind of dignity ; but life is 
one thing and success n life is another. A good reputation in 
lnown 8 means that you shall be widely as well as respectably 


























NEW MUSICAL WORKS, 


THE STUDENTS’ HELMHOLTZ. 
NV USICAL ACOUSTICS; or, THE PHENOMENA 
OF SOUND AS CONNECTED WITH MUSIC, by J. 
BROADHOUSE, with over 100 illustrations, and also Ex- 
amination Papers, thick cr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


HES SMART: HiS LIFE AND WORKS, by 


DR. SPARK, with portrait and a large number of musical 
illustrations, thick cr. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 








THE SECOND SERIES. 
USIC AND MUSICIANS; ESSAYS AND 
CRITICISMS by ROBERT SCHUMANN, Translated, 
Edited and Annotated by F. R. RITTER, Seconp Series, very 
thick cr. 8vo, 10s. 6d. (or the two volumes, complete, 19s.) 


IFE OF BACH: HIS LIFE AND WRITINGS, 
by DR. RIMBAULT, adapted from the German of Hil- 
genfeldt and Forkel, with additions, frontispiece, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


YEMPLETON AND MALIBRAN; REMINI- 
SCENCES OF THESE RENOWNED SINGERS, with 


Original Letters and Anecdotes, by W. H. H., 3 photo portraits, 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 











IN THE PRESS, 


Re THE LIFE AND WORKS OF, by A. 
WHITTINGHAM, post 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 








NOW READY, PART I, PRICE NINEPENCE. ; 
XERCISES IN GENERAL ELEMENTARY 
MUSIC, by MISS K. PAIGE. (Reeves’ Music Primers.) 





RGAN COMPOSITIONS OF HENRY SMART, 


} Analyzed by J. BROADHOUSE, portrait, post 8vo, cloth, 
8. 6d. 





RT OF MODULATION, A HANDBOOK showing 

at a glance the Modulations from one Key to any other in 

the Octave, consisting of 1008 Modulations, viz., 42 from each 

Major and Minor Key into other Keys in short Score = parts) 

for the use of Organists and Musical Directors, by C. ZOP LLER, 

Bandmaster, 7th Hussars, 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth, 48. (Reeves’ Music 
Primers.) 


ICHARD WAGNER'S BEETHOVEN, with a 

Supplement from the Philosophical Works of Arthur 
Schopenhauer, translated by E. DANNREUTHER, bevelled cloth, 
gilt edges, ‘78. 6d.; or, cheap edition, cloth, 6s. 


REDERIC CHOPIN, HIS LIFE, LETTERS, 
AND WORKS, by MORITZ KARASOWSKI, translated by 
E. HILL, portrait, 2 vols, cr. 8vo, 128, 6d. 


EETHOVEN DEPICTED BY HIS CONTEM- 


PORARIES, by DR. LUDWIG NOHL, translated by 
E. HILL, er. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


\STHETICS OF MUSICAL ART; or, THE 
BEAUTIFUL IN MUSIC, by DR. F. HAND, trans- 
lated by W. E. LAWSON, Second Edition, er. 8vo, 5s. 

















NEW EDITION FOR 1882. 


REEVES MUSICAL DIRECTORY, 1882, 


Contatns General Professional List (London and Country) ; ditto 
under Towns—Trade List; ditto under Towns—Singers— 
Instrumentalists—H.M. Private Band—Academies, Colleges 
Institutions, &c.—Bandmasters—Cathedrul Musical Staffs 
(English, Welsh, Irish, Scotch)—Collegiate Churches and 
Chapels—Musical Societies, &c., &. 





Loxpox : 


W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET. 
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WORKS BY MR. CHARLES LUNN. 


Just Published. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
EDITION (enlarged and revised) of 


ry}\HE .PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE AND THE BASIS OF 
MUSICAL EXPRESSION. By CHARLES LUNN, 


“Among ‘thorough’ musical reformers of the present day, few are better 
entitled to a hearing than Mr. Charles Lunn.”—Orchestra. 

‘‘Mr. Lann is one of the most earnest and conscientious thinkers of the day.” 
—Musical Tines. 

“*Mr. Lunn brings orward his views with great distinctnoss.”—The Monthly 
Musical Record. 

** We have read Mr. Lunn’s work with great pleasure, and cordially commend 
it to the medical and musical professions.” — Medical Press and Circular. 

‘Mr. Lunn has treated his subject, not superficially, but with evident study; 
and we commend it to all who wish to ‘sing philosophically.’”—The Tabiet 

‘Mr. Lann has brought to his work a vast fund of carefully discriminating 
knowledge, a practical acquaintance with all the branches of his subject, and a 
method of reasoning at once lucid and forcible, and for greater part unanswer- 
able.” —The Catholic Times. 

«To singers the book recommends itselt very strongly.” —The Oxford Times. 

‘* Mr. Lunn thoroughly understands the subject.”—Ozford Chronicle. 

‘* Admirably written, and well worthy of attention.”—Cambridge Express, 

“ Both original and interesting.” —Birmingham Morning News. 

‘Mr. Lunn has evidently deeply stadied the subject.”—Jackson’s Oxford 
Journal. 

**We greatly admire the earnestness of purpose with which he has set himself 
to the task of a musical reformer, and the ability he has displayed in so doing.” 
—Leeds Mercury. 

‘Mr. Lunn’s third edition of his Philosophy of Voice’ is more suited for 
educational purposes than the original volume, as he has excised much of the 
physiological portion. The author is evidently a thinker, and is careful and 
conscientious in developing his theories, which are, in many points, original. 
The subject of training is treated with ability by Mr. Lunn,and public speakers, 
as well as vocalists, will find his teachings of use.” —Atheneum. 





FOURTH 


Barbuisag, Tinpatt & Cox, King William Street, Strand; 
and all Booksellers. 


Just Pustisnsp. Parics Owe SHILLING AND Sixppyce. 


daa POPULI: A Sequel to the PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE. 
BY CHARLES LUNN. 


Londoa: W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, W. 





Just Pusiisusr. Price Ong Sarniine, 


OCAL EXPRESSION: EMPIRICAL OR SCIENTIFIC ? 

A LECTURE delivered at the Royal Academy Masic, Tenterden 
Street, on Friday, May 17th, 1878, 

BY CHARLES LUNN. 


London : STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & CO, 84, New Bond Street, W.; and 
WEEKES & CO., Hanover Street, W, 


THE BEST ANGLICAN PSALTER. th: limp eloth. 


ILLING’S PSALTER.—The Psaurer, with the Canricums 

and ATHANASIAN CreErD, peited for Chanting. By C. EDWIN 

WILLING, Ore-nist of the Sacred Harmonic Society, Superintendent of the 

Hertfordshire Church Choral Union, formerly Organist and Choirmaster cf All 
Saints’, Margaret Street, and of the Founding Hospital. 


SWIFT & CO., 2, Newton Street, High Holborn. 
a 4 Speer Copy will bo terwended for TEN sonnel 


AERATED WATERS. 


AY-DAVIS AND CO.’S 
are distinguished by peculiar FRESHNESS and DELI- 


CACY, ABSOLUTE PURITY, UNVARYING QUALITY, and | 


the Handsome and Convenient Bottles in which they are supplied. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


MANUFACTORY; ESHER STREET, WESTMINSTER, 


—_—_——— 
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REEVES’ MUSIC PRIMERS. 


1. ELEMENTARY MUSIC. 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. Dr. Wasrtsroor, 
2. ART OF MODULATION. 2s. 6d.; cloth,4s. Carn Zoxuuzr,. 
8. EXERCISES IN GENERAL ELEMENTARY MUSIC, 

Part I. 9d. oe ~ Miss K. Pargy, 


BIOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 
LIFE AND WORKS OF MOZART. l1s.; 


3 cloth, 1s. 6d. 
A. Wa 
LIFE AND WORKS OF HANDEL. _1s. 7 es 


; cloth, 1s, 6d. 
A. Warroniy, 


W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


[= MONSTER TOWER KETTLE-DRUMS 
And all ORCHESTRAL DRUMS, 
Lent on hire by the day, Month, or Season. 
For Terms, 


Apply to HENRY POTTER & Co., Musical Instrument Mannfactnrers, 
and Army Contractors, 


30, Charing Croes (London only). 








TENTH YEAR. 


CHURCH'S MUSICAL VISITOR, 


A POPULAR MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 


It Appeals to all Musical People, Amateur and Professional, 
whether Singer, Pianist, or Student, 


= thirty-two pages are filled monthly with the practical sug 

gestions of prominent musical writers—music lessons, hints 
for singers, and discussions of methods of teaching. The lighter 
sketches, stories, poems, and correspondence are bright and 
original, and the musical news full and fresh. The music pages 
give five to ten pieces, vocal and instrumental, alone worth s 
year’s subscription. 


Single Copy, 8d., post paid. Subscription, 7s. 6d. per Annum. 


JOHN CHURCH AND CO., 


5, Union Squarz; 
New Yor, N.Y. 


66, West FourtH Srreer, | 
Crnctnnatt, O. 


U. S. America. 


LA GAZZETTA MUSICALE DI MILANO. 


EDITED BY 


OR GIULIO RICORDI. 





SIGN 





HE “GAZZETTA MUSICALE” is a Weekly Review of 
Music, established thirty-six years ago. The most prominent 
Art Critics and writers of Italy are among its contributors. 


Conditions :— 


One Year's Subscription - : 
Six Months - - - - 
Three Months - : : - 
All Yearly Subscribers will be presented with sive premium 
Particulars will be forwarded post free. 


P. 0. Orders to be addressed to the “ Dinszrone Gaze” 
Musicaus,” 1, Via Omenoni, Milan, Italy. 





Union Square. 


—— 
London. Printed by Swrrr ‘ Co., Newton Street, I High Holborn. Sold by W. Rreves, 185, Fleet Street, London. New York by &. Sonvonntn & ( 
Londoa. 


Communications to be direeted to the Editorial Offiee, 185, Fleet Street, 


fl 





